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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. ORAL ry A WRITTEN LESSON 


ae Story of the Week. 
Discuss the German Chancellor’s reply to 
President Wilson’s message on peace, tak- 
ing up each point separately. 
Explain exactly what is meant by ‘“Indus- 
trial Mediation,” and give statistics con- 
cerning it. 
Give a forceful talk for or against the pro- 
posed Constitutional amendment. 
Write a letter in which you make an ap- 
peal for contributions for the relief of ‘Asia 
Minor. 
Your father says: “What is the Irish cri- 
sis?” Give him a clear explanation of the 
matter. 
You hear a man say impatiently: “Is there 
any one who understands the situation in 
Russia?’’ Give him a clear account of recent 
events in Russia. 
Read “Fuel and Freight.” Write a letter 
to a friend telling about the fuel conditions 
that have come to your attention. Make 
some reference to the facts given in the 
article. 

Editorial Articles. 

Read “The Surer Way.” Explain why the 
type of punishment suggested is thoroly ef- 
fective. Tell the story of ‘““‘The Man Without 
a Country.”” When was that story written? 
For what purpose? Why is it a good story 
for present-day reading? 

. Sum up, and. present, with appropriate ex- 
planations, the arguments in favor of “‘No 
Free Transportation.” 

- Make an oral summary of the points pre- 
sented in “The War Cabinet Proposal.” 
What spirit does the article show? 

When New York Stopped Living. By Mary 
Heaton Vorse. 

1. What is the spirit of the article? How does 
the article affect the reader? How does the 
article differ from a news article? 

Tell what you may gain from this article 
that will help you in writing your school 
compositions? Consider subject matter, pic- 
turesqueness, figurative ‘language, originality 
of expression, humor, development, climax, 
and serious thought. 

Point out examples of the following figures 
of speech: simile, metaphor, personification, 
synecdoche, metonymy, hyperbole. 

4. Point out examples of originality in phras- 
ing. 

5. Write a somewhat similar article on an 
everyday subject. 

Three War Horizons. By Albert Bushnell 


Hart. 

1, Prove that the article is founded upon com- 
parison. Point out the various comparisons 
that have been made. What gives the article 
its peculiar emphasis? 

2. Give a spirited patriotic talk based upon 
this article. 

Remarkable Remarks. 

1. Give clear oral explanations of the remarks 
made by the following: Dr. Dickey, Mr. 
Hoover, C. S. Ward, John Wanamaker, 
President Lowell, Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Dogs of War. By Lewis Edwin Theiss. 

1. Imagine that you have before you about 
thirty people who have thrown stones at 
dogs, or who have in some way abused dogs. 
Give them a talk, based upon the article, 
that will lead them to respect “the dogs of 
w ” 


2. Show how the author has used specific in- 
stance as a means of increasing effect. 

Making Over Men. By Milton Howell Railey. 

1. Imagine that you heard this article present- 
ed as a lecture. Make a short report of the 
lecture, using the third person singular. 

sa Director of Steel. By Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Summarize the principal facts presented in 
the article. Tell how these facts have been 
made unusually interesting. How may you 
apply the methods employed in writing this 
article to your own work in composition 
writing. 

A Farmhouse Made Over. 

1. Write a picturesque description based upon 

the pictures here presented. 
SECTION II. LITERATURE. 
The New Books. 

1. Explain the following expressions: close 
student, hero-worshipper, semi-official state- 
ment, romantic works, casual ler, pedan- 
tic, preliminary chapters, adequate introduc- 
tion, judgments provocative of thought, real 
insight, complete survey, heavy reading. 
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HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
Il. Three Crises in American History— 

“Three War Horizons.” 

1. Summarize this article under the first sen- 
tence as a heading. 

2. Explain the significance of each of these 
statements: (a) “On the morning of April 
19, 1775, the American colonies were an in- 
tegral part of the British Empire,” etc. 
(second paragraph); (b) “On that day 
[April 12, 1861] a new Union was born.” 
(third paragraph) ; (c) “The change in the 
relation of the people of America to the 
rest of mankind,” etc. (end of fourth para- 
graph). 

3. “In all three critical years there was the 
same division of feeling,” ete. “. . . but 
when the battle was joined, the ranks closed 
up,” etc. What are the facts which justify 
these statements ? 

4. Follow thru the comparison made by Pro- 
fessor Hart as to material and military 
preparations in 1775, 1861 and 1917. 

5. What, according to his judgment, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of the three 
leaders in these years of crisis? 

‘ll. The Constitutional Amendments—“The 
Mathematics of It,” ‘Constitutional 
Amendments.” 

1. Look up Article V of the Constitution. What 
steps are still necessary if the proposed 
amendment is to become part of the Con- 
stitution ? 

2. In view of the President’s declaration in 
favor of the suffrage amendment, how do 
you account for the comparatively large 
Democratic vote against it? 

3. What is the present status of woman’s suf- 
frage in your state? What effect would the 
adoption of the amendment have in your 
state? 

4. What is the situation now in regard to the 
prohibition amendment? 

Ill. Peace Terms—“‘The Progress of the 

Peace Parley,” “Germany on our Peace 

Terms.” 

1. Make an outline of the peace terms pro- 
posed by President Wilson and show Ger- 
many’s attitude toward each one as indi- 
cated in the German Chancellor’s h of 
January 24, 


IV. The trish Question—“‘An Irish Cristis.’’ 

1. Describe the condition of Irish affairs in the 
spring and summer of 1914. What relation 
had these conditions to the outbreak of the 
war? 

2. Discuss the causes and result of the Irish 
Revolt of April, 1916. 

3. “The resignation of Sir Edward Carson 

- was regarded as significant of an im- 

pending crisis in Irish affairs.”” Why? 

4. Why is a settlement of the Irish question 
especially desirable just now? 

V. The Russian Revolution—‘A Russian 
Crisis,” “‘Parleying at Brest-Litovsk.” 

1. What were the circumstances which led to 
the calling of the Constituent Assembly? 
Compare these circumstances with those 
which led to the calling of the French Legis- 
lative Assembly in 1791. 

. What were the plans and purposes of the 
leaders of the Russian Constituent Assem- 
bly? Why was it forcibly dissolved? 

. What steps will the Bolsheviki leaders prob- 
ably take in the present crisis to bring about 
the reorganization of government? 

. Give an account of the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk between the Bolsheviki and repre- 
sentatives of the Central Powers. 

. China in Revolution—‘The Ulysses of 
China,” “About Modern China.” 

. Supplement your study of this topic by ref- 
erence to some of the Year Books of recent 
dates. 

. Explain the significance of the character- 
ization of Li Hung Chang as a “one-eyed 
leader of the blind.” 

Vil. Transportation Problems in the United 
is Here,’’, 
“Transportation 





*- 


and Freight,” 
Control.”’ 

. Trace the history of transportation in the 
United States from 1800 to the present. 

. Do you find any similarity between the early 
history of railroad transportation and the 
present development of motor trucking? 

. Summarize the evidence which proves that 
the motor truck is a valuable adjunct to the 
business of the farmer, the miner, the man- 
ufacturer and the retailer. Discuss the pos- 
sibilities of its use by the Government. 

. Show how the present fuel shortage is due 
to the problems of transportation. 
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FINE SILVERWARE 
EALTH is not the only road to the beautiful. 


Appreciation comes first. 


You may not be able to afford a Raphael or a Corot 
but_you can begin to collect fine silverware. and if it is 


Gorham Sterling Silverware : 
it need not be costly to be beautiful, for The Gorham 
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T is no longer a question of when peace negotiations 
shall begin. They have been carried on for many 
months and in the way such negotiations should be 
carried on, openly and democratically. It is much 
better to have the chancellors shouting at each other from 
their respective capitals than to have them whispering with 
each other around a green table. Every class, clique and 
clan, every racial and religious group, every commercial 
and financial interest, has been actively engaged in pro- 
claiming to the world its own particular peace terms. The 
peace conference of the past month on the eastern front was 
not between Russia and Germany; it was not between the 
delegations meeting at Brest-Litovsk; it was between Rus- 
sians and Germans, all along the thousand-mile strip of 
No Man’s Land between the opposing trenches. The Brest- 
Litovsk conference was a failure. The trench conferences 
have changed the aspect of affairs. In the world-wide, loud- 
voiced peace conference that has been going on between and 
inside of the belligerent nations the plenipotentiaries are 
the people, whose credentials are given of God, and whose 
will is the supreme law. 

President Wilson’s first stipulation is for “open cove- 
nants, openly arrived at,” and this unprecedented pro- 
cedure is actually being adopted. The German Chancellor, 
in his reply to the President a year ago, exprest his willing- 
ness to enter a peace conference, meaning by that of course 
the old-fashioned sort of a conference, where a dozen elderly 
and aristocratic diplomats meet in secret and after a period 
of feasting and oratory and intrigue attach their signatures 
to an engrossed parchment and shake hands. Such a peace 
conference was not acceptable, but now the German Chan- 
cellor has entered a peace conference on the American plan. 
He has published his terms and thereby brought them be- 
fore the committee of the whole world for discussion. 

President Wilson’s fair, firm and conciliatory address has 
undeniably produced an effect even upon hard-hearted Ger- 
many. Count von Hertling is evidently anxious to agree 
or seem to agree with as many of the President’s demands 


of “three distinguished citizens of demonstrated 

ability,” has met an insurmountable obstacle. The 
President does not want it. Even if the bill. could 
pass Congress, and on receiving the President’s veto be 
repassed by the necessary two-thirds vote in each house, it 
would all be useless. Nothing could make the President use 
the Cabinet, or depute to it any of his Constitutional and 
statutory power. This fact is clearly recognized in the bill 
itself, which provides that the President “may” exercize 
any of his war powers thru the War Cabinet. The Presi- 
dent’s authority is not a matter that can be circumscribed 


Te proposal to establish a War Cabinet, composed 
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as possible. Taking the terms at their face value the op- 
posing parties are not farther apart than they have been 
at the beginning of many a successful peace conference. 
But doubtless when it comes to putting these principles into 
concrete form it will be found, as it was at Brest-Litovsk, 
that what Germany means is very different from what the 
outside world means by such. language. For instance, Ger- 
many expresses concurrence with the American doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas, but when the Chancellor elucidates 
his idea we see that he means that England shall surrender 
all her strategic points and coaling places. He does not say 
anything about Heligoland, which England turned over to 
Germany with intent to propitiate her and which Germany 
is now using as a naval base against England. 

One feature of the German proposals must be repudiated 
at once, that is the Chancellor’s manifest determination to 
split up the coalition against Germany by negotiating with 
each power separately. His attitude is the same as that of 
the employer who refuses to recognize the union and in- 
sists upon dealing with the workingmen as individuals. The 
question of Poland, he says, will be settled with Russia. 
Alsace-Lorraine concerns only France and Germany. That 
is not true. Thru Germany’s action all these questions have 
become the concern of the whole world and, as the Presi- 
dent says, “We feel ourselves to be intimate partners of all 
the governments and peoples associated together against 
the Imperialists.” It is to our interest that such questions 
as Alsace-Lorraine, Africa, the Balkans and Poland should 
be settled in accordance with the wishes of the peoples 
most concerned and in such a way as to insure a per- 
manent peace. , 

So while we cannot accept the German peace terms as 
they stand, we can consider them as a report of progress. 
They are much more moderate than those formerly held at 
Berlin, and on the other hand the British, French and Ital- 
ian claims have been considerably reduced. In every country 
the peace movement is in full swing and the lines are 
converging. 


or transferred to other hands by Congress. No War Cabinet 
established by statute could wield any executive powers 
properly belonging to the President without his consent. 
Such a body could not act, save on his initiative. 

If the War Cabinet were to be established against the 
President’s will, no member of the present Cabinet, no 
official of the Executive Departments, no officer of the Army 
or Navy, could have anything to do with it except with 
the permission and on the direction of the President. 

The opposition of the President settles the matter of the 
War Cabinet before it is begun. 

There is, however, another aspect to the move for the 
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OLD KING COAL 




















SHADOWED! 
“Just about one false move and——” 
Uncle Sam, backed by shivering Coal 
Famine, leaves the threat unfinished, but 
its conclusion is evident in his grim 
scrutiny of The Coal Business, walking 
warily ahead and being very careful. 
Darling in the New York “Tribune” 
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No heavy thinking was 
involved, 
Solution: Do without 
it!” 
Nelson Harding is the 
author of the verse as 
well as the cartoon be- 
low, published in the 
Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” 
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TIMES HAVE CHANGED 
“Old King Coal was a merry old soul’ 
ig the caption of ‘Cesare’s cartoon for the 
New York “Evening Post,” as he points 
out the shift in emphasis nowadays in the 
good ald song. The jester’s head is hidden 
in the coal scutile and gloom reigns in 
the shovel-sceptered monarch’s 
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OVER THERE 


Water power makes the most of its chance to point a stern and The Brooklynite gazes sadly at the shining shores of Jersey, where 
forceful moral to the factories which had shut down for the 


‘the inaccessible piles. of coal mock at his empty coal scuttles. 
lack of coal. Drawn by Gregg in the “Atlanta Constitution” 


Drawn by Nelson Harding for the Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” 
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creation of a War Cabinet. It is the war-head of a torpedo 
of criticism directed against the Administration’s conduct 
of the war." As such it is salutary and to be welcomed. 
There is a growing mass of conviction that our conduct of 
, the war is not all that it should be. It has been brought to 
a head by the drastic order of the Fuel Administrator, 
and by the charges’ made by Senator Chamberlain. 
The man in the street, in steadily growing numbers, is 
coming to the belief that there are men in positions of 
tremendous responsibility who are not equal to the occa- 
sion. There is a steadily increasing demand for changes in 
personnel. 

This criticism of the conduct of the war must be made 
articulate. It must be presented, buttressed by chapter and 
verse, with facts and arguments based on facts. It must be 
brought home not only to the President but to the people 
of the nation. For this is their war. It is being won by them. 
It will be won by them. A war to make the world safe for 
democracy must be waged as democracy would have it 
waged. 

Without criticism, articulate, specific, and vigorous, there 
is great danger in a system of government with so power- 
ful—and so irremovable—an executive as is provided by 
the American Constitution. Criticism is not only a privilege 
and a right, it is a duty. 

The President himself should welcome such criticism. He 
can have but one desire—to win the war, thoroly and 
swiftly. If the criticism is sound, he should welcome it as 
aiding him to improve his Administration’s conduct of the 
war to that great end. If it is unjust, he should welcome the 
opportunity it gives him to demonstrate to the people, whose 
war it is his great privilege to direct, the effectiveness with 
which their work is being done. 

He cannot afford to resent this criticism. It must be met. 
It can only be met by refutation or by reformation. 

Only facts will refute it. 

Only acts will reform the conditions, if such exist, that 
brought it forth. 


THE SURER WAY 


[: makes the blood beat hot in the temples to read of the 





naturalized American citizen in New Haven who wrote 

at the top of his draft questionnaire the insolent words, 
“Deutschland Uber Alles.” His reported declaration that 
he had “an overwhelming desire to see Germany victorious 
in this war” must erect an impassable barrier between him 
and every ‘true American heart. 

Is there no process of law by which his treacherous 
tongue can be stilled or his renegade person deprived of its 
liberty? Perhaps not. Old father antic the law has many 
curious limitations, self imposed. 

But that offers no justification for the imposition upon 
him of lynch law—even in the absurdly inadequate form cf 
making him sing “The Star Spangled Banner,” punctuated 
by the blows of righteous, indignant fists. Masked vigilante 
committees are a cowardly means of administering “wild 
justice.” American citizens, loyal as well to American ideals 
as to the American flag, have no business to descend to 
the German level of brutality in dealing even with the most 
outrageous of enemy sympathizers. 

Have the men of New Haven no imagination? Could they 
discover no more decent and effective way of dealing with 
this “paper American” than to “beat him up” anonymously? 
Such a pseudo-American citizen had forfeited all rights of 
intercourse with his fellow-men in an American community. 
Let that intercourse cease forthwith. It is matter of regret 
that the physical pillory of our forefathers no longer stands 
ready to hold him helpless before the scorn of his neighbors 
and the world. But a spiritual pillory, more poignant in its 
penalties, might easily be devised. 

Why not take a hint from the court that judged Philip 
Nolan in “The Man Without a Country”? Von Hoegan has 





said, “It is a doubtful honor to be a citizen of the United 
States.” Let his neighbors take him at his word and see to 
it that he no longer enjoys the benefits of being a citizen 
among citizens. Let the butcher, the baker, the dairyman, 
the grocer, refuse to sell him food. Let no man have traffic 
with him. Let him go his accustomed ways a marked man, 
shunned in business, avoided on the public ways, deprived 
of all human intercourse. Let him go unharmed in body 
but stabbed to the heart by the averted faces of his neigh- 
bors, the silent voices of his erstwhile friends, the with- 
drawn confidence of his former clients, a community’s con- 
tempt and scorn and loathing. 

He would surely be brought to say with Cain, “My pun- 
ishment is greater than I can bear.” 








NO FREE TRANSPORTATION 


HE President has proposed to Congress that two 
guarantees shall be given by the nation to the rail- 

[ roads: First that the railway properties shall be 
maintained during the period of Federal control in as good 
repair and as complete equipment as when taken over by 
the Government, and, second, that the roads shall receive 
a net operating income equal in each case to the average 
net income of the three years prior to last July. These 
guarantees are demanded by considerations of simple jus- 
tice; but, in these times of constantly mounting prices of 
materials and labor, to make them good will require plan- 
ning and management of a high order. 

It may be that.a part of these guarantees must be made 
good not out of the operating income of the railroads but 
out of the Treasury of the United States. That is to say, 
out of taxation. If it proves to be necessary, let it be so. 
The general welfare, as vitally concerned in the winning of 
the war, has required the taking over of the railroads. If 
rates and expenses cannot, in wisdom and practicality, 
be so adjusted as to provide the necessary income to keep 
the railroad properties in good condition and to protect 
the security holders in their rightful returns upon their 
money, the deficiency will be a proper charge upon the gen- 
eral funds of the country. The guarantees must be main- 
tained, the rates must not be raised too high—the difference, 
if there prove to be one, must be made up out of Federal 
revenues. 

But there is one thing that must not be done. Government 
owned goods must not be carried free of charge. England 
may have done it and without too serious results, but that 
need not influence us. The principle is unsound, the practise 
would in the long run be disastrous. It is always bad busi- 
ness to have things other than they seem. It is unsound ac- 
counting to permit a charge to lie against one department 
of a business which is actually an expense of running an- 
other department. The cost of carrying a trainload of sol- 
diers from a camp “somewhere in the United States” to “an 
Atlantic port” is properly chargeable to the War Depart- 
ment and not to the department under the Director General 
of Railroads. We already have in one branch of the Federal 
Government a flagrant example of this bad practise. The 
Post Office Department carries not only for other depart- 
ments but for Congress and for individual members of Con- 
gress great quantities of mail matter under official franks. 
The cost of this service is charged not to the branch of the 
Government that benefits from it, but to the long-suffering 
Post Office Department. The result is that no intclligent 
statement of the actual operating cost of the postal service 
can be made, while the other departments and Congress, 
because of this benevolent contribution of the Post Office 
Department, fail to show in their accounts their actual op- 
erating costs. It is bad accounting, bad management, bad 
government. This vicious example must not be followed in 


‘the case of the railroads. 


There should be no free carriage of goods of any kind 
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whatever, no free passes even for Government servants. If 
the President of the United States is to travel by railroad, 
let his transportation be paid for out of the proper appro- 
priations and not imposed upon the railroads because they 
are now under Government control. Every soldier, every 
Government official, every public servant should be carried 
by railroad only when the cost of his transportation is 
actually paid for out of the appropriate funds. Every pound 
of Government freight should pay its own way. 


THE MATHEMATICS OF IT 


HE woman suffrage amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution passed the House without a vote to spare. 
Precisely two-thirds of the representatives present 
voted for it. The determining factor in the result was evi- 
dently the President’s last-minute declaration in its favor. 
It must have influenced at least one Democratic congress- 
man to step across the line. 

The amendment is now before the Senate. It is presuma- 
bly destined to have a hard. fight there. The result it would 
be dangerous to predict. But some light may perhaps be 
thrown on the subject by a study of the results in the House. 

In that body exactly two more than one-half of the Demo- 
crats voted for the amendment, five-sixths of the Republi- 
cans, and five-sixths of the independents. There are in the 
Senate 52 Democrats and 42 Republicans; with no ‘inde- 
pendents. If precisely the same ratios within each party are 
recorded as in the House the amendment will receive 35 
Republican votes and 28 Democratic votes. This would make 
63 affirmative votes—one-third of a vote more than the 
necessary two-thirds. This is just what happened in the 
House. The amendment received one-third of a vote more 
than was needed to carry. The parallel is startling. 

But perhaps the result will not be so close. Possibly by 
the time the thing comes to a vote, the leaven of political 
expediency which unquestionably had its influence: in the 
House will have worked to even better result in the Senate. 


HIGHER PRICES AND LARGER CROPS 


‘NE of the most common of fallacies is that which, 
() under all conditions, expects higher prices for farm 
products to be immediately followed by the produc- 
tion of larger crops. But all human principles are true only 
within limits. When conditions and factors change, the re- 
‘ sults are different. Then the ordinary connection between 
prices and production fails. And why? Because the human 
factor, which is the vital link in the causal chain, loses much 
of its functioning capacity. War cripples the ordinary pro- 
ducing power to an extent not yet fully appreciated. Instead, 
therefore, of looking forward to a progressively increasing 
output of cotton and foodstuffs and animal products of the 
farm as the prices for these staples climb, may it not be 
that, under given conditions of producing and marketing 
methods, we may find it harder and harder for the nations, 
from this time on, to make ends meet? 

It has always been a pet illusion among us that America 
is an exception to the rule. But are we not already running 
behind, in some essential respects? This season’s cotton yield 
will be the smallest in three years, altho prices have been 
advancing in this period beyond anything since the Civil 
War. The cause is no secret. A bid for fiber by the outside 
world is also a bid for the labor and capital available for 
cotton growing. Rise of expenses of producing implements 
and fertilizers and of farm labor results in reducing the 
quantity of each, and consequently reduced yields under old 
condition of production. The same is true of cereals and 
live stock. The Government’s winter wheat condition of 
December 1, at ten points below the ten-year average, dis- 
closes a reduced prospect in the face of the highest prices 


in fifty years. Instead of the 47,000,000 acres needed in the. 


fall, as was expected, we have only 42,170,000 acres. A dry 
autumn had no doubt something to do with this shortage; 
but even more than that has been the persistent combing of 
the agricultural sections of the country for the labor supply 
to maintain railroads, to build ships, to operate steel mills, 
to run lumber camps and to raise armies. 

The effect of war on agriculture is not only confined to 
one element of production. It affects everything, whether 
human, animal or mechanical power to produce. Our coun- 
try population in 1910 was 53.7 of the total. Does any one 
believe that, after these seven years of rising wages in non- 
farming work, the ratio is as great today? The Department 
of Agriculture will shortly report the animal resources on 
farms as of January 1. In nearly every case, excepting hogs 
and calves possibly, the probability is in favor of a decrease 
rather than the contrary. Certainly, during the past three 
years we have exported an average of 414,000 head of horses 
and mules a year. Can we deduct so much farm-power in 
so short a time and not feel it in reduced producing power? 
Possibly, if we can substitute mechanical power for man 
and the mule. But here the limits are more or less rigid. No 
agricultural system can bid indefinitely against the British, 
the French and the Allied treasuries’ war needs for draft 
animals to plow and cultivate the soil. And it takes good 
man-power to operate farm machinery. Without that im- 
proved machinery is a waste of farm capital. Each succes- 
sive harvest and secd-time proves that we are already occu- 
pying a larger acreage than we can harvest, thresh and 
properly take care of, under existing conditions of supply 
of labor and capital. 

Nor are we in America alone in this situation. Agricul- 
ture, the world over, is deteriorating in efficiency, not only 
from the effect of war, but from the policy of our municipal 
authorities to make indolence inviting and easy for any 
human unit that may wish to float from the country into its 
good graces. This permanent premium on extracting farm 
and village labor from rural regions has some sure effects 
—it reduces production, increases consumption, and as sure 
as fate raises prices. The result, unfortunately, is not only 
decline in quantity, but also in quality, of farm life. The 
war has drained almost all countries alike in this respect. 
Russia, with her capacity before the war to grow a billion 
bushels of wheat, with less than ten millions in the field 
of battle, finds her leading districts starving. Argentina 
and Brazil are much crippled for want of man-power. 

If the countries of the world are really facing reduced 
capacity to raise the means of subsistence, under the ex- 
isting systems of competitive production and speculative 
distribution, what is the remedy? There are several. Elim- 
inate once for all the worst methods of distribution—meth- 
ods that have done more to discourage sound agriculture in 
the past two decades than all the crop failures of a half 
century. If labor organizations and agricultural associa- 
tions ever put their heads together in dead earnest, as Gif- 
ford Pinchot is urging them to do, some of these hoary in- 
iquities of the speculative system of marketing crops by 
playing off producers against consumers, to the perpetua- 
tion of a criminally exploiting commercial element, will 
become things of the past. But for the immediate present, 
the whole system of food production must be organized so 
that the surplus, and relatively idle population of cities, 
towns and villages may be more readily available for the 
urgencies of agriculture. Will it come to food-producing 
conscription? There are worse things, because there are mil- 
lions of men and women, young and old, who know enough 
of the work of the farm to serve effectively. A registration 
of such for the coming spring and summer campaigns in 
agriculture would be a move in the right direction. The 
high-school youths did noble service on farms last summer. 
Why not call out others of maturer age into a fully organ- 
ized volunteer service? If food is to really figure in the 


war’s being won, something of the kind may have to be 
done. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 











The German Impe- 
Germany on Our rial Chancellor on 
January 24 deliv- 
ered his long-awaited speech in the 
Reichstag, in which he made formal 
reply to the peace terms prescribed by 
President Wilson in his address to 
Congress on January 8. He said that 
while the terms in question “contained 
certain acceptable principles,” yet 
“concretely the outlines were unSatis- 
factory,” and he demanded that the 
“enemy leaders” make new proposals. 
On the first four items an agreement 
might, he said, easily be reached; to 
wit: No secret treaties, freedom of the 
seas, trade equality, and reduction of 
armaments. On the fifth, adjustment 
of colonial claims, there would be dif- 
ficulty. The sixth, German evacuation 
of Russia, concerned only Germany 
and Russia. The seventh, evacuation 
and restoration of Belgium, could only 
be settled in peace negotiations, “but 
Germany has never demanded the in- 
corporation of Belgian territory by 
violence.” 

The eighth, evacuation of French 
territory and relinquishment of Alsace- 
Lorraine, is a question to be settled 
between Germany and France alone; 
“however,” said the Chancellor, “we 
cannot talk of the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine.” On the ninth and tenth 
points, the restoration of “Italia Irre- 
denta” to Italy and autonomous devel- 
opment for the peoples of Austria- 
Hungary, “Germany remains solidly 
with Austria-Hungary.” On the evacu- 
ation and restoration of the Balkan 
States, the disposition of the Turkish 
Empire, and the rehabilitation of 
Poland, Germany was not able to ac- 
cept unreservedly the American pro- 
posals; while as for the League of Na- 
tions to enforce specific covenants, 
Germany would be willing to discuss 
that when everything else had been 
settled. 


Peace Terms 


A controversy of ex- 
The Conduct of ceptional bitterness 

the War has arisen at Wash- 
ington over the conduct of the war, 
and particularly over the administra- 
tion of the War Department. Some 
time ago the creation of a special War 
Cabinet was proposed, and a bill to 
that effect was prepared by Senator 
Chamberlain, a Democrat, of Oregon, 
who had from the beginning been a 
conspicuous advocate of vigorous mili- 
tary measures. It was at once made 
known from the White House that this 
scheme was obnoxious to the Presi- 
dent, and it was openly condemned by 
the Secretary of War. 

Senator Chamberlain continued to 
persist in his advocacy of it, how- 
ever, and in an address before the 
National Security League in New York 
on January 19, urging the necessity of 
such a measure, declared that “the mil- 
itary establishment of the country had 
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Nelson Harding in Brooklyn Daily Kagle 


A PERFECTLY FRIENDLY KNOCK 


The Senate carpenter, come to make a new War 
Cabinet, finds a forbidding sign on the White 
House door, “No Repairs Wanted’ 


broken down and had almost stopped 
functioning, because of inefficiency in 
every bureau and every department of 
the Government.” Therefore he pur- 
posed to introduce on the following 
Monday a bill for the creation of a 
War Cabinet or committee, to be com- 


‘posed of “three distinguished citizens 


of demonstrated ability” to be named 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. Having ascertained that Sen- 

















© International Film 


THE STORM CENTER 
Senator George E. Chamberlain, of Oregon, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, started a tremendous controversy of 
criticism and defense when he explained in a 
three-hour speech before the Senate on January 
24 his assertion that ‘‘the military establishment 
of America has fallen down because of ineffi- 
ciency in every department uf the Government’ 


ator Chamberlain had been correctly 
reported, the President in a formally 
issued statement said: 

Senator Chamberlain’s statement as to 
the present inaction and ineffectiveness of 
the Government is an astonishing and ab- 
solutely unjustifiable distortion of the 
truth. As a matter of fact, the War De- 
partment has performed a task of unparal- 
leled magnitude and difficulty with ex- 
traordinary promptness and efficiency. .. . 
My association and constant conference 
with the Secretary of War have taught me 
to regard him as one of the ablest public 
officials I have ever known. . .. To 
add, as Senator Chamberlain did, that 
there is inefficiency in every department 
and bureau of the Government, is to show 
such ignorance of actual conditions as to 
make it impossible to attach any impor- 
tance to his statement. 

In the same statement, referring to 
the investigations of army affairs 
which Congress had been conducting, 
and to the proposed legislation for a 
War Cabinet, the President said: 

Nothing helpful or likely to speed or 
facilitate the war tasks of the Government 
has come out of such criticism and inves- 
tigation. I understand that reorganizations 
by legislation are proposed (I have not 
been consulted about them and have learned 
of them only at second hand), but their 
proposal came after effective measures of 
reorganization had been thoughtfully and 
maturely perfected. . . The legislative 
proposals I have heard of would involve 
long additional delays and turn our expe- 
rience into mere lost motion. 


This statement was issued on the 
evening of January 21. Earlier in that 
day Senator Stone, a Democrat, who 
early in the war had been a conspicu- 
ous opponent of the President’s war 
policy and had been condemned by the 
President as one of the “wilful twelve” 
who stood in his way, made an elab- 
orate address in the Senate in defense 
of the Administration, attacking the 
Republican critics of the President for 
unpatriotic partizanship, and especially 
inveighing against ex-President Roose- 
velt. An equally vigorous reply was 
made by Senator Lodge, Republican, 
who maintained that the Republicans 
had supported the President during the 
war more loyally than many of his own 
party. Then on January 24 Senator 
Chamberlain, having introduced his 
bill for a War Cabinet, made reply to 
the President’s strictures upon him. 
He declared that the President himself 
was ignorant of the real condition of 
affairs, and he cited testimony of 
prominent army officers and others in 
substantiation of his charge that the 
deaths of hundreds of men in canton- 
ments and camps were due to the fail- 
ure of the War Department to provide 
suitable equipment, and that “all epi- 
demics could have been prevented if 
the War Department had been effec- 
tive.” He recalled the testimony of the 
Secretary of War himself, as well as of 
various army officers, concerning the 
lack of rifles and machine guns for the 
troops, and the necessity of our de- 
pending upon France for supplies, and 
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concerning the lack of overcoats for 
the men, and quoted the testimony of 
Surgeon-General Gorgas as to the re- 
sponsibility of the War Department, 
thru its inefficiency, for most of the 
epidemics which had scourged the 
camps. 

Senator Chamberlain’s bill for the 
creation of a War Cabinet was re- 
ferred to the Military Committee, of 
which he himself is chairman, and also 
to the Naval Committee. 


The long anticipated 
“great drive” on the 
West front has not yet 
occurred, tho still expected and tho 
German troop trains are credibly re- 
ported to have been busy for some time 
carrying soldiers thither from the East. 
Indeed, some of the best informed and 
most judicious military authorities ex- 
press conviction that an unprecedented 
massing of German troops has been 
made, and that at what they deem an 
opportune moment a blow will be de- 
livered, in hope of breaking the Allied 
line before it can be reinforced with 
Americans. Meantime, minor operations 
abound. Two small German raids in 
the Champagne on January 18 were 
easily repulsed by the French, and a 
third west of the Oise met the same 
fate. The next day artillery duels pre- 
vailed at many points, and the number 
of large guns used by the Germans 
seemed to be increasing. The British 
naval forces bombarded the German 
submarine base at Ostend. There was 
an accession of activity on the Belgian 
front, with heavy artillery firing be- 
tween Nieuport and Dixmude. Six Ger- 
man aeroplanes were destroyed by the 
French. Sunday, January 20, was a day 
of comparative quiet, with nothing but 
artillery firing. On January 21 British 
patrols took a few prisoners, and the 
Germans did the same. The Germans 


On the West 
Front 


claimed to have brought down eleven 
Allied aeroplanes and one balloon in 
two days. A much more important ac- 
tion occurred on January 23, when the 
former German activity on the Belgian 
front was resumed, and a raid in great 
force was made a little east of Nieu- 
port, apparently with the purpose of 
breaking thru in the direction of Calais. 
The Germans succeeded in capturing 
some of the front line trenches, but 
were quickly driven out by the French. 
At the same time a strong attack was 
made by the French upon the German 
lines near Avocourt, which was re- 
pulsed. Spirited fighting, but without 
material result, occurred between the 
British and Germans in the St. Quentin 
and La Bassee regions. A French raid 
east of Auberive on January 24 netted 
a few prisoners, and the Germans cap- 
tured half a dozen machine guns near 
Poelcapelle. 


A possibly significant 
change of Austrian 
commanders on the 
Italian front was announced on Janu- 
ary 21, General Szetozar Boroevic re- 
placing the Archduke Eugene in su- 
preme command. The new commander 
has been noted for his purely defensive 
tactics, and it has therefore been as- 
sumed that the aggressive will no longer 
be taken by the Austrians. Nevertheless 
General von Hoetzendorf, the most ag- 
gressive of all the Austrian leaders, 
who planned the invasion of Italy, re- 
mains in local command in the moun- 
tain region, which is the point of great- 
cst menace and peril to the Italians. 
Operations on January 18 consisted 
chiefly of artillery firing at various 
points, in which the British batteries 
made themselves conspicuous. An attack 
on the bridgehead at Capo Sile was re- 
pulsed by the Italians. The next day 
some slight gains were made by the 


On the Italian 
Front 


Italians on the Asiago Plateau. There 
followed on January 20 artillery firing, 
especially by the British batteries, and 
several patrol engagements, in which 
the Italians captured a number of pris- 
oners. On January 21 artillery fire be- 
came still more violent between the 
Brenta and Piave rivers; the Italians 
took some prisoners in a small surprize 
action west of Osteria il Lepres, and a 
couple of German patrol raids were 
repulsed. On the following day there 
were great artillery and infantry activ- 
ity in the Trentino region, but the re- 
peated attacks of the Austrians and 
Germans were all defeated. Several 
minor raids by the Italians on January 
23 were successful in capturing pris- 
oners and guns, and on January 24 the 
Italians drove back a Teutonic attack 


at Capo Sile, and captured some guns. - 


The Teutons retired some distance on 
the Monte Tomba front, apparently 
abandoning their attempt there to break 
thru to the Venetian plains, the recent 
French victory in that region having 
rendered their position untenable. ' 


: There has been some re- 
— vival of belligerence in 

east the Balkans. Artillery 
duels occurred in. the vicinity of Mon- 
astir and at the bend of the Cerna, and 
British aviators on January 18 bom- 
barded several points on the Doiran 
railway and in the region of Pitric and 
Ceres. The next day the Germans re- 
ported that their position northeast of 
Paralovo had been subjected all day to 
artillery and mine firing. 

An action occurred on January 20 
between British and Turkish squadrons 
at the entrance to the Dardanelles, as 
a result of which the Turkish cruiser 
“Midullu,” formerly the German cruis- 
er “Breslau,” was sunk, and the “Sul- 
tan Yawuz Selim,” formerly the Ger- 
man “Goeben,” was damaged, driven 

















AS SAMMIES AND POILUS GET ACQUAINTED 


More and more American soldiers are being sent now to fight with the French troops in the first line trenches. At this temporary mess tent near the 


lines men from the two armies are sealing the international friendship by 
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drinking soup 
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ashore, and afterward bombarded by 
aeroplanes. The British lost two small 
moniters. The two Turkish vessels were 
those which Germany sold to Turkey 
at the beginning of the war to avoid 
their capture or destruction by the 
Allies, and which escaped from the 
Mediterranean to Constantinople by 
means of a forged wireless telegraphic 
dispatch. During the war they have 
made many daring exploits in the Black 
Sea. 

General Allenby, of the British army, 
on January 19 reported a considerable 
further advance northward in Pales- 
tine and the capture of some prisoners. 
The Turks were contenting themselves 
with merely obstructive tactics. He has 
also reported that of the 300,000 men 
of the reorganized Turkish army under 
the German General Falkenhayn, which 
set out to retake Jerusalem, 160,000, or 
more than one-half, deserted during 
the progress from Constantinople to- 
ward Palestine, in consequence of 
which General Falkenhayn returned to 
Constantinople and abandoned the en- 
terprise in disgust. 

Japanese naval forces having gone to 
Viadivostok without consent of the Rus- 
sian authorities, to protect the interests 
of the Allies there, the local government 
of that place has protested against the 
act, as “impairing Russia’s sovereignty 
as well as the friendship between Rus- 
sia and Japan.” 


Grave social and 
political convulsions 
are occurring in 
Austria-Hungary, imperiling the integ- 
rity of that realm. They are due to dis- 
satisfaction with the peace negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk, the non-success of 
which is charged against Germany; to 
the reduced bread rations, under which 
the people suffer semi-starvation; to 
police interference with workingmen’s 
meetings; and to an unwillingness to 
make further sacrifices in a war to ena- 
bie Germany to retain Alsace-Lorraine 
and to seize additional territories. On 
January 18 serious strikes and rioting 
occurred at Vienna and nearly all 
other large cities, particularly at the 


Convulsions in 
Austria-Hungary 








HERE’S THE WAY TO ROLL BANDAGES 


In the United States we are still making surgical dressings mostly by the amateur method—valuable, of course, since it employs labor that but recently 
belonged to the leisure class. But these photographs from a British factory point out the next step—volunteer work aided by machine efficiency. 








THE GREAT WAR 


January 18—Three German raids re- 
pulsed by French and one by Ital- 
ians. British aviators active in 
Macedonia. 

January 19—British bombard German 
base at Ostend. Italians make gains 
on Asiago Plateau. 

January 20—Two Turkish cruisers, 
formerly German “Breslau’* and 
“Goeben,” respectively sunk and 
driven ashore by British at en- 
trance to Dardanelles. 

January 21—Change in supreme Aus- 
trian command on Italian front. 
Slight British and Italian gains. 

January 22—Repeated attacks by 
Teutons in the Trentino repulsed 
by Italians. 

January 238—Germans make strong 
attack near Nieuport and make 
some gains, but are at once driven 
back. 

January 24—Italians repel attack at 
Capo Sile, and Teutons fall back at 
Monte Tomba because of French 
advance. 




















munitions factories, which were com- 
pelled to stop operations. These dem- 
onstrations were avowedly anti-Ger- 
man and in favor of a separate peace. 
Despite all attempts of the police at 
suppression, the disturbances extended 
until practically all of both Austria 
and Hungary were involved, and some 
hundreds of thousands of men were on 
strike. A crisis occurred in the Austri- 
an Ministry, the Prime Minister, Dr. 
von Seydler, being furiously attacked 
by the Czechs and South Slavs because 
of his German proclivities, by the Ger- 
mans because of his weak and half- 
hearted championship of their suprem- 
acy, and by the Socialists because of 
his support of the German war policy. 
In these desperate circumstances he 
resigned, and his Minister of the In- 
terior, Count von Toggenburg, was 
asked by the Emperor to form a new 
Cabinet. This did not by any means 
appease the Czechs and South Slavs. 

The Bolsheviki at Petrograd on Jan- 


uary 24 announced that a revolution. 


had occurred at Vienna, and that a 
provisional government had been 





The gauze fer bandages is rolled by the piece and cut into the right widths and tied without the waste and slowness of the old-fashioned hand method 


formed. This was not confirmed, but 
the absence of news from the Austrian 
capital gave ground for the assump- 
tion that the situation there was in- 
creasingly serious. 


: Peace negotiations be- 
Pte ered tween the Bolsheviki 

and the representatives 
of the Central Powers were resumed at 
Brest-Litovsk on January 18, but were 
quickly interrupted again. Leon Trotz- 
ky, the Russian Foreign Minister, asked 
whether the people of Poland, Courland 
and Lithuania would vote on the deter- 
mination of their political future be- 
fore or after the evacuation of their 
territories by the Germans. After try- 
ing to evade a direct reply Dr. von 
Kuehlmann, the German Foreign Min- 
ister, finally said that he could make no 
promises of German withdrawal. There- 
upon the conference was suspended and 
Mr. Trotzky returned to Petrograd, 
saying that he was going thither to re- 
port to and confer with the Congress of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. It 
was understood that the negotiations 
would be resumed on January 29, but a 
day or two later it was made clear that 
there was little real expectation or 
prospect of this being done. Mr. Trotz- 
ky, indeed, in his official report upon 
the proceedings at Brest-Litovsk made 
clear the irreconcilable differences be- 
tween the Russian and German posi- 
tions, saying: 

The revolution cannot live in an atmos- 
phere of deceit and falsehood. At this 
given moment the revolution may not be 
in a position to repudiate annexationists, 
but it will not humiliate itself by calling 
black white; it will not cover up brutal 
annexationist pretensions with the fig- 
leaves of democracy. 

The Brest-Litovsk pourparlers make it 
clear that nothing more can be demanded 
from the Germans. 

The Germans make no secret of their 
desire to seize Poland, Lithuania and 
Courland and to cut off Riga from the 
Moon Islands; to make the latter a Baltic 
Gibraltar strangling Russia economically 
and politically. 

The Bolsheviki press generally com- 
mented upon the conference in a sim- 
ilar tone, declaring that nothing had 
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been gained but the unmasking of Ger- 


many’s real designs and her “treach- 
erous dual policy,” and that nothing 
more could be expected from the dis- 
cussions. 

Finally, on January 24 it was an- 
nounced that at the last session at 
Brest-Litovsk the Germans had un- 
equivocally demanded that Russia 
should relinquish to Germany all of 
Courland and the Baltic provinces, and 
should surrender to Ukrania all the 
territory south of Brest-Litovsk. This 
must be agreed to by Russia before 
January 29, or the Germans would 
within a week occupy Reval and renew 
their invasion of Russia. The Russian 
delegates unanmously decided not to 
assent to these demands. That same 
day, however, the German Chancellor 
in an address to the Reichstag, the 
terms of which had been approved in 
advance by the Emperor and General 
von Hindenburg, exprest hope that a 
satisfactory result would soon be 
reached at Brest-Litovsk. 


. A crisis of great signifi- 
cance in Russian domestic 
affairs was reached on 

January 20, in the forcible dissolution 

of the Constituent Assembly. That body 

had been summoned last fall by the 

Kerensky government, before the seiz- 

ure of power by the Bolsheviki, and 

the election of delegates to it was ef- 
fected by the Russian people of all 
parts of the empire, by universal, free 
and secret ballot. While the elections 
were proceeding the Bolsheviki leaders 


A Russian 
Crisis 


gave warning that if the Assembly as 
chosen contained a majority opposed to 
them, it would not be permitted to meet 
or to transact business. The people, 
however, persisted in voting as they 
pleased, and the result was the election 
of a body containing a strong anti- 


Bolsheviki majority. After several 
postponements the Assembly met in the 
Tauride Palace at Petrograd on Jan- 
uary 18, and on the first test vote the 
Bolsheviki were overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed by the Social Revolutionists; Mr. 
Tchernoff, formerly Minister of Agri- 
culture in the Kerensky government, 
being elected chairman over the Bol- 
sheviki candidate, Maria Spiridonovo, 
by a vote of 244 to 151. Following this, 
the Bolsheviki and some other extrem- 
ists, led by Nicolai Lenine, withdrew 
from the Assembly, and there were 
some riotous disturbances in the streets. 
The All-Russian Railway Men’s Con- 
gress passed by a vote of 273 to 6l a 
resolution supporting the Assembly, and 
Mr. Tchernoff exprest confidence that 
the Bolsheviki would not interfere with 
the sittings. But on January 19 Mr. 
Lenine, the Bolsheviki Prime Minister, 
sent a detachment of armed sailors to 
disperse the Assembly, and later pub- 
lished a decree ordering its dissolution. 
To this arbitrary action the Assembly 
helplessly submitted. There was some 
talk of attempting to reassemble at 
some other place, but this was not done. 
The Bolsheviki government announced 
that it would replace the Assembly with 
another body, of its own selection. 
Mr. Lenine explained that the Con- 
stituent Assembly had “killed itself by 














Central News 
THE FIRST BOLSHEVIK AMBASSADOR 


Altho Great Britain has not as yet granted 
official recognition to the Bolsheviki govern- 
ment, the Bolsheviki have appointed Maxim 
Litvinov as diplomatic representative to the 
British capital and Great Britain has tacitly 
accepted him, by granting him the privilege of 
representing his government ex-officio 


opposing the wishes of the laboring 
masses represented by the Bolshevik 
members.” It had been called into ex- 
istence, he continued, by the “bour- 
geois” revolution which had overthrown 
Czarism, but the “bourgeois” régime, 
in which the Constitutional Democrats 
had succeeded, had in turn been over- 
thrown by the Bolsheviki, and therefore 
all its works were to be repudiated. An 
effort was also made, especially in 
America, to make it appear that the 
Constituent Assembly had been subject 
to German influences, and would have 
made peace on German terms. This, 
however, was contradicted by Mr. 
Tchernoff, who declared that the policy 














Central News 
THE AMBASSADOR’S WIFE 

Even in democratic America it’s a little difficult 
to r cile our y notions of social ap- 
pearance with this photograph of Madame Litvi- 
nov and her son, taken in their backyard in Lon- 
don. But it is convincing illustration of the Bol- 
shevik insistence on government by “‘the people” 





of himself and the majority of the As- 
sembly was to call a conference of all 
the Allied Powers to consider the aims 
of the war and to harmonize them if 
possible with the principles of the Rus- 
sian revolution. 

Many persons were killed and wound- 
ed in street fighting at Petrograd and 
elsewhere, the “Red Guard” of the Bol- 
sheviki firing ruthlessly upon all gath- 
erings which did not disperse at their 
command. , 


The annual conference 
of the British Labor 
Party at Nottingham, 
England, beginning on January 23, had 
been looked forward to with intense in- 
terest to see what attitude it would 
assume toward the prosecution of the 
war and the terms of peace. Pacifists 
and German agents had been insidiously 
endeavoring to turn its members to- 
ward an immediate peace thru compro- 
mise, largely on German terms; while 
on the other hand the recent very ex- 
plicit and vigorous speeches of Mr. 
Lloyd George were reasonably sup- 
posed to have been intended to make 
plain to it in advance the policy and 
the purposes of the Government and 
thus to secure for them its support. 
Representatives of the workingmen of 
France and Belgium attended the con- 
ference, together with Mr. Litvinov, 
the envoy of the Russian Bolsheviki 
Government to Great Britain. 

It quickly became evident that the 
conference was disposed to support the 
British Government and its allies in 
the inexorable prosecution of the war 
until peace on satisfactory terms could 
be secured. At the opening of the ses- 
sions the president. of the conference, 
Frank Purdy, said that if Germany 
would not accept the terms which Pres- 
ident Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
the Labor Party had practically agreed 
and united in prescribing, there would 
be no recourse but to “fight on.” There 
were as yet, he said, no signs that Ger- 
many would accept those’ terms. 
“Peace,” he continued, “when it comes 
must be a general peace, a just peace, 
a lasting peace that will secure liberty 
and freedom for all nations, great and 
small; a peace based on the will of the 
people.” He demanded that Germany 
should agree to evacuate Belgium and 
northern France and the other terri- 
tories over which she held sway, in ad- 
vance of any negotiations of terms of 
peace, and then proceed to the making 
of a peace which would leave behind 
no germs of future wars. These utter- 
ances were heartily applauded and ob- 
viously exprest the sentiments of the 
vast majority of the conference. Much 
approval was also manifested of the 
declaration of the fraternal delegate of 
the French Socialists, when he said that 
President Wilson had declared, on be- 
half of the common people of the whole 
world, the terms which the common 
people want. “This statement,” he add- 
ed, “has now been agreed to by every 
Allied government, including the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki. In the face of this 
unanimity of opinion the Central gov- 
ernments are silent, but their people 
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THE BOLSHEVIK CABINET, NOW IN CONTROL OF RUSSIA 
This is the first photograph to reach this country of the present rulers of revolutionary Russia, the Bolsheviki, whose government of communistic 
anarchy, tho by no means stable, is managing to stay in power. In accordance with the Bolshevik doctrine these Cabinet officers have been promoted 
from obscurity to the chief control. We do not even know as yet the names of all of them; from left to right in this photograph are Ministers Zlotow- 
sky; Michailov; Lynochaisky; Trotzky, the leader of the Bolsheviki; Murawev and Nogin. The woman is Mlle. Colontai. The others are not identified 


are restless and disturbed, and before 
long they, too, must come into agree- 
ment.” 

The conference has before it an in- 
teresting and important program of 
proposed resolutions, which will be de- 
bated at length. These comprize de- 
mands for the abolition of conscription 
immediately after the war, state own- 
ership of public utilities and natural re- 
sources, educational reform, abolition 
of the House of Lords, and—perhaps 
most significant of all—Home Rule for 
India. This last topic is now put for- 
ward for the first time in so formal and 
serious a manner, and there is a wide- 
spread feeling that the incident is 
symptomatic of some considerable fur- 
ther step in that reorganization of the 
Indian Government which has been in 
quiet progress for a number of years. 


The resignation of Sir Ed- 
ward Carson from the Brit- 
ish Cabinet, in which he had 
been a Minister without a portfolio, 
was announced on January 21, and was 
regarded as significant of an impend- 
ing crisis in Irish affairs. The official 
correspondence published showed that 
it had nothing to do with the conduct 
of the war, but related entirely to Ire- 
land. The deliberations of the Irish Na- 
tional Convention were nearing their 
close, and while they had been conduct- 
ed in private and their precise pur- 
port was not publicly known, it was 
generally assumed that their outcome 
would be a radical recommendation if 
not a demand for the prompt adoption 
and application of a Home Rule régime. 
Now Sir Edward has long been the 
leader of the most uncompromising op- 
position to Home Rule, or at least to 
the inclusion of Ulster therein, and was 
just before the beginning of the Great 
War the chief organizer of the Ulster 
Volunteers who were to resist to the 
extent of civil war the placing of UI- 
ster under a Dublin Parliament. It 
would therefore obviously be embar- 
rassing for him to sit in a Cabinet to 
which was submitted a Home Rule 


An Irish 
Crisis 


measure, especially with the majority 
of the other members strongly inclined 
to accept and adopt it. It was accord- 
ingly assumed by many that he resigned 
from the Cabinet in advance of its re- 
ceipt of the conclusions of the Irish 
Convention, in order to avoid the ne- 
cessity of a disagreement with his col- 
leagues which would probably be so 
marked as practically to require his 
resignation at that time, in circum- 
stances less pleasant than the present. 
Others interpreted his action as mean- 
ing that he wished to be free to lead, 
from outside the Cabinet, an irrecon- 
cilable opposition to the expected meas- 
ure. The weight of Irish opinion was to 
the effect that his retirement augured 
well for an amicable and satisfactory 
disposition of the Home Rule problem. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, 
on January 24 invited the Irish Con- 
vention to send the leading members 
of its different sections to meet him and 
his colleagues for a conference, and 
the convention decided so to do at the 
earliest possible date. 


The five days’ industrial re- 
a i. " cess ordered by the National 

8 Fuel Administration was 
generally observed thruout the region 
prescribed, and in all states east of the 
Mississippi River, including all of Lou- 
isiana and Minnesota, from January 18 
to 22 inclusive, there was a suspension 
of all industries save those specifically 
exempted by Government order. On 
Monday, January 21, moreover, com- 
plete holiday conditions were observed. 
The results of this unprecedented action 
were variously estimated. The Fuel Ad- 
ministrator profest a large degree of 
satisfaction with the saving of fuel and 
with the movements of freight and 
clearance of congested railroads and 
terminals which were effected, while 
others declared that the little which had 
been gained in some directions was not 
comparable with the cost to the country 
of such suspension of business. The 
facts above dispute appear to be that 
there was a gratifying increase in the 


coaling of steamships for carrying ur- 
gently needed supplies abroad, and that 
much progress was made in moving 
freight at the chief terminals, 2400 
cars having been cleared out at New 
York alone. On the other hand there 
was a failure to replenish the coal sup- 
ply of New York City, the greatest cen- 
ter of population and industry and the 
place where suffering from lack of fuel 
was most intense, so that at the end of 
the five days the plight of the metropo- 
lis was worse than at the beginning. 
This condition was aggravated by an- 
other heavy fall of snow on January 
21, which impeded traffic and rendered 
distribution of fuel difficult. 

In this emergency, tacitly conceding 
that the five days’ recess had not been 
fully effective, the Fuel Administrator 
appealed to the Director General of 
Railways to establish an embargo, on 
eastern railroads, on all freight byt 
food and fuel, “for a few days.” To this 
proposal Mr. McAdoo at first demurred, 
but on January 23 he complied and is- 
sued an order, immediately effective, 
establishing until further notice, an 
embargo on all freight except food, fuel 
and munitions, on three great eastern 
railroad systems, namely, the Pennsyl- 
vania lines east of Pittsburgh, the Bal- 
timore & Ohio east of the Ohio River, 
and the Philadelphia & Reading. This 
it was hoped would enable the coal sup- 
plies of New York and New England 
to be satisfactorily replenished. The 
problem of getting the coal from the 
New Jersey terminals across the ice- 
bound harbor to New York was, how- 
ever, untouched, and the condition re- 
mained of hundreds of thousands of 
tons of coal being accumulated a mile 
outside the city, while only 15,000 tons 
a day got into the city, and hundreds 
of great industries were compelled to 
cease for lack of fuel. This state of af- 
fairs emphasized the need of a bridge 
over the Hudson River, or of a tunnel 
under it which could be utilized for 
traffic in coal and general freight sup- 
plies for the city. 
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This photograph of an Italian transport de- 

serves a place in the gallery of narrow escapes. 

Making top speed on a steep grade the driver 

lost control and the car, saved from overturning 

by sheer good luck, was stopped by an obstruc- 

tion just on the edge of a cliff, where it would 
have dropt several hundred feet 


The gratifying announcement was 
made that at all times the army trans- 
port service had been fully supplied 
with coal, so that there had been no 
interference with the shipping of troops 
and their supplies. Complaints came 
from the governors of the five chief 
corn states of the West, that the corn 
crop was in imminent danger of spoil- 
ing, and that a large proportion of it 
would be lost unless facilities for trans- 
porting it to market were availabk 
within a few weeks. 


The question of the 
length of time of Gov- 
ernment control and 
operation of the railroads continues to 
be much discussed at Washington, and 
the decision of it by Congress in pend- 
ing legislation is still uncertain. Testi- 
fying before the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce the Director Gen- 
eral, Secretary McAdoo, exprest the 
opinion that the roads should remain 
in the hands of the Government for 
three years after the end of the war. 
He was not in favor of the Govern- 
ment’s permanently retaining them, or 
acquiring ownership of them, but he 
did think that it would be impossible 
to return the roads to their owners un- 
der exactly the same system under 
which they were formerly operated, but 
that there would have to be retained 
a larger measure of Government con- 
trol than ever before. Concerning the 
complaints of hardship to the numerous 
short railroads which had not been 
taken under Government control and 
operation, and which therefore did not 
enjoy a Government guarantee of in- 
come, Mr. McAdoo said that the Gov- 
ernment had no intention either of tak- 


Transportation 
Control 


ing possession of them or of indemnify- 
ing them for their losses. If they suf- 
fered because the Government took the 
trunk lines with which they connected 
and did not also take them, they must 
either endure their loss as a patriotic 
sacrifice, or seek redress in the courts, 
if any was there to be found. He fur- 
ther intimated that if it was found de- 
sirable the Government would assume 
control and operation of canals and 
river traffic. 


The Government, 
having taken over 
the control and op- 
eration of most of the railroads of the 
United States, is of course more di- 
rectly concerned than heretofore in the 


A Railway Wage 
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question of the wages of their 1,700,000 ° 


employees, a question which is now be- 
ing agitated with strong demands for 
an increase of pay. To meet this con- 
dition the Director General of Railroads, 
Mr. McAdoo, on January 18 appointed 
a Railway Wage Commission, to have 
supervision of the entire field of rail- 
way labor, to investigate its conditions, 
the compensation of the employees in 
relation to the wages of men in other 
occupations, the special emergency 
which exists at this time because of the 
high cost of living, and the relations 
among the various classes of railway 
labor; and to recommend to the Direc- 
tor General what adjustments of wages 
ought to be made. The commission con- 
sists of Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of 
the Interior; C. C. McChord, Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner; J. H. Coving- 
ton, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia; and Wil- 
liam R. Willcox, formerly Postmaster 
at New York and more recently chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, which latter office he resigned 
upon accepting the commissionership. 


aa The proposed amenc- 
Constitutional ment to the Constitv- 
Amendments tion providing for na- 
tion-wide prohibition of the liquor 
traffic has already been adopted by the 
legislatures of Kentucky, Virginia an/ 
Mississippi; three states which hitherto 
have been so strongly committed to the 
principle of State Rights that it wes 
doubted if they would approve a mea:- 
ure directly at variance therewith. 
Their example encourages the expecta- 
tion that the other southern states 
which have adopted state prohibition 
will similarly waive their State Rights 
predilections and adopt the national 
measure. Other states to whose Legis- 
latures the amendment has been or will 
be submitted this year are New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Rhode Island. Meantime it is pointed 
out that these legislatures were elected 
by the people before the adoption of the 
amendment by Congress and when there 
was no knowledge that it would be sub- 
mitted to them; and it is urged that 
they therefore should not act upon it, 
but should postpone it to be acted upon 
by succeeding legislatures elected by 
the people for that purpose, or at least 
with the knowledge that they would be 
called upon to take such action. 


The sum of $1,200,000 was 
appropriated on January 
22 by the American Com- 
mittee for Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief, for immediate distribution among 
the relief workers among the remnants 
of the Armenians and Syrians and 
other destitute peoples in Asia Minor, 
from southern Palestine to the Cau- 
casus. The needs of these unfortunates 
are more extreme, probably, than those 
of any other war sufferers, because of 
their remoteness from succor.. 
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LOST BRITISH SHIPS AND LOST U-BOATS 
This diagram of comparison between the merchant tonnage sunk by German submarines and the 


U-boats sunk by the Allies is based on a recent official 


statement of the British First Lord of 


the Admiralty. The first curve shows that the hight of enemy submarine attack on merchantmen 
was in the second quarter of 1917 and that since then the line has steadily fallen, reaching in the 
last quarter of 1917 the same figure as in the last quarter of 1916, before unrestricted submarine 
attack began. The second diagram shows that since September, 1916, there has been a steady rise 
in the number of submarines sunk, and the fact that the last quarter of 1917 is no higher than 


the previous one is accounted for by the omission of figures for the last © 


which could not be included. These di 


iagrams-are statistically accurate a. 


0 weeks of ember, 
irawn to scale, but 


obviously the scale is not the same for both, one being for tonnage of merchant vessels and the 
other for the number of submarines 








THREE WAR HORIZONS 


PRIL is a fateful word 
for the United States 
of America! Thrice 


BY ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
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In all the three critical years 
there was some division of feel- 
ing about the necessity of war. 





the tide of affairs has 
in that month risen to a point 
where it burst the dikes and 
spread war over the nation. 
Thrice the United States has 
been in great peril; April 19, 
1775, on the day of Lexington 
and Concord; April 12, 1861, 
the bombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter; and April 8, 1917, when 
the solemn declaration was 
made by Congress that war 
had begun by acts of the Ger- 
mans. These are three great 
world dates, which will be re- 
membered by our children’s 
children. The three critical 
days, and still more the year 
which immediately followed 
each of those dates, show many 
points of similarity which may 
help us to understand the 
times and to brace ourselves 
for the shock of the hour. 
Each of these crises marks 
a stage in the growth of the 
American nation. On the morn- 
ing of April 19, 1775, the 
American colonies were an in- 
tegral part of the British Em- 
pire; tho discontented and de- 
fiant, they were discontented 
and defiant Englishmen; on 
the evening of that day an 
American commonwealth had 
been founded. Samuel Adams 





Till the struggle actually 
came, the Loyalists in the 
Revolution, the Peace Demo- 
crats at the beginning of the 
Civil War and the Pacifists in 
our own time held back; but 
when the battle was joined, the 
ranks closed up and the lead- 
ers in the struggle were car- 
ried along on the tide of pop- 
ular support. The flame of the 
Revolution swept swiftly from 
colony to colony. “Oh, those 
Virginians are patriots!” said 
Oxenbridge Thacher, of Mas- 
sachusetts, “they are noble 
spirits!” There were slow 
days and dark days, there were 
fainting spirits and disloyal 
spirits, but a large part of the 
plain, common people in coun- 
try and town moved forward 
carrying the Revolution on 
their shoulders. They gave men, 
they gave ships, they gave sup- 
plies, they paid taxes, they chose 
members of Congress, they kept 
at it for seven weary years. 


like spirit of pluck and en- 

durance characterizes the 
Civil War. No one born since 
that time can realize the pas- 
sionate ardor and sense of 
service of the people in their 
homes, on the farms, in the 








said to John Hancock in their 
place of refuge that day, “Oh, 
what a glorious morning is this!” He 
realized that an irrevocable step. had 
been taken; that to draw back would 
mean defeat of the hopes of a people; 
he safely expected that Massachusetts 
would be supported by all New Eng- 
land, the middle colonies and the South. 
As the troops withdrew to Boston, 
after the first fight in history in which 
a British army had been driven by 
British colonists, they left behind them 
a piece of federal territory—the initial 
area of the coming United States of 
America. 


ORT SUMTER was the central point 

of another national day, the potercy 
of which was felt instantly thruout the 
Union. While the shells were bursting 
over the fort, while the devoted gar- 
rison was replying, putting out the 
fire , rolling its powder into the sea to 
avoid an explosion, people gathered 
about telegraph offices and bulletin 
boards to hear the news that the na- 
tional flag no longer floated over an 
undivided country. The first gun fired 
at Fort Sumter was the explosion of a 
great civil war. On that day a new 
Union was born, the northern states 
were shaken together into a closer 
brotherhood. It was impossible for the 
country ever to return to the state of 
sectional division, distrust and hatred 
which had been growing up for three 
decades. The Union must prove itself a 


Underwood & Underwood 
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genuine government, able to carry on 
war, obstinate to do and to suffer, or 
the hope of a great, enduring American 
democratic federation must fail. 

So in April, 1917, the issue was fairly 
raised, bravely met: either the United 
States must accept the kind of inter- 
national law prepared for us by Ger- 
many, either our trade and our place 
in the family of nations must be finally 
adjusted for us from over seas, or else 
we must take part in the world strug- 
gle. The Act of Congress therefore was 
more than a recognition of war; it 
bound the United States to take a 
proper place among the nations who 
were resisting the attempt to create an 
arrogant German world power, with 
dependent Hungarians, Slavs, Bulgar- 
ians and Turks. Our nation had already 
shown an amazing power to build up a 
mighty and prosperous commonwealth, 
it excelled in arts of peace; nowhere in 
the world was the average wealth, the 
average comfort, the average opportu- 
nity so great. The question now pre- 
sented itself whether the great com- 
plex of people and industries and wealth 
was to be an eventual prey, to a re- 
lentless enemy, or whether it could or- 
ganize for defense and offense. The 
change in the relation of the people of 
America to the rest of mankind was as 
great from the morning to the night of 
April 8, 1917, as on the days of Lex- 
ington and Sumter. 


factories, behind desks, and in 
counting-rooms. The Sanitary 
Commission (corresponding to the Red 
Cross of our day) busied the fingers 
and the hearts of the women, and 
its work blest the field of battle and 
the hospital. Good soldiers used to say, 
“We will stay in the army till the work 
is done, so that our children may not 
need to do it over again.” On both sides 
there was this passionate, heroic spirit 
of self-sacrifice. The taxpayer, the work- 
man, and the mother caring for the 
family while the husband was at the 
front, all united in that superlative grit 
which is a mark of a true nation. 
The same spirit shows itself again in 
1917. Whatever the uncertainty and 
confusion down to the actual day of 
reckoning, the nation sprang to the 
task when clearly presented. We real- 
ize, better than our fathers and grand- 
fathers, that the war must be fought 
at home, by the farmers and workmen, 
and transportation men, just as much 
as by the troops in the field. We are 
drawing into service a class of masters 
of industry and trade who hardly ex- 
isted sixty years ago, for in the civilian 
armies of the modern world there must 
be enlisted the manufacturers, the 
bankers, mine owners, railroad presi- 
dents, the shipping firms, the corpora- 
tions. Wars nowadays are fought not 
only by riflemen and machine-gun men 
and bomb throwers, airmen and sub- 
marine men, but also by the engineers 
in their cabs, [Continued on page 210 
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MAKING OVER MEN 






My First and Second Visits to Camp Pike 


friendly atmosphere greeted 
the first soldiers of the Na- 
tional Army who reported for 
duty at Camp Pike, Arkansas, 
early last September. The trees still 
flourished with the green hue of sum- 
mer’s nursing. The sun poured its 
warmest rays upon the yellow dunes 
and the rugged hills seemed to reflect 
the peace of the surrounding country 
and beckon the tired traveler to the 
haven of their shades. Even Fort Roots, 
which stands like a sentinel on the hill 
guarding the approach to Camp Pike 
several miles beyond, seemed to have 
lust its military aspect in the lull of 
Nature’s bountiful goodness to the in- 
habitants of this wild, free state. There 
were a few soldiers of the National 
Guard straggling along the dusty roads, 
but even they appeared so very aimless 
and nonchalant that one would not 
think of them, at first glance, as men 
who were being trained in the art of 
killing. 

On the way to the cantonment I could 
not realize the tremendous significance 
of the event I was to witness a 
few hours later, the arrival 
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It was my privilege shortly after this 
to address these same men in provision- 
al companies of two hundred and fifty 
each. I saw no change. They were as- 
sembled in the mess halls of the bar- 
racks I had to visit and the shabby 
clothes they wore when their training 
began were exceedingly funny. There 
before me sat professional men, la- 
borers, college boys and clerks—all 
molded into a single standard of so- 
ciety. 

They had not been together long 
enough to perfect a tlemocratic spirit. 
The only tie that bound them together 
was sympathy. 

Later on I viewed them in the field 


after they had been assigned to 
provisional companies -under the 
command of reserve officers. Their ap- 
pearance was anything but encouraging. 
They seemed discontented, sulky, ex- 
tremely awkward and altogether incon- 
gruous. They plodded along on the hikes 
which they were compelled to take pre- 
liminary to their military training. 
Many of the men seemed tired, winded 
after the first mile or so. Here and 
there was noticed a bright young man 
who had entered into the spirit of the 
thing and who made admirable efforts 
to assume a soldierly appearance. 


HEN they were formed into com- 

panies and drilled in squads there 
was a perceptible change in their atti- 
tude. “Company pride” was beginning to 
awaken them to serious efforts and the 
interest they took in their instruction 
was quite fine. After two weeks, tho 
far from being soldiers, they were com- 
paratively well satisfied and anxious to 
“get started.” I questioned many of 
them rather closely. One interview I 
remember was as follows: 
“Well, old top, what do 





of the first selectives. I was 
conscious of the fact that on 
this, the eighth day of Sep- 
tember, thousands upon thou- 
sands of the youth of the 
nation would be taken from 
their normal pursuits and as- 
signed to the grimmest tasks 
they ‘had ever been asked 
to do. 

Subconsciously I felt the 
heart-throbs of their anxious 
mothers and I could visualize 
the many pathetic scenes that 
took place when these boys 
left their homes . . . perhaps 
never to return again. But 
until I reached the receivirg 
station of the 87th Division 
and saw the men who are to 
fight over there, I could not, 








you think of it?” I asked a 
fairly serious looking young 
man. 

“At first,” he replied, “it 
was just plain everyday hell! 
But now things are different. 
We get along pretty well in 
the barracks, the food is good 
enough and most of us feel 
one hundred per cent better 
for the exercize and regular 
hours. Sometimes we get a 
little blue, but later on I 
know it’s going to be great.” 

I asked him to give me 
his views about the Germans. 

“We're here to tackle a big 
job—licking the Kaiser and 
his million Fritzes. But we’re 
going to do it and do it well! 








I would not face the cold fact 
that we were at war. 
But there came a rude 


“Long, rayged lines of heterogeneous men came crowding into 
camp, discontented, gloomy, awkward—that was three months ago” 


After all,” he continued, “if 
the fellows would only keep 
that in mind we would all 





awakening. Long, ragged 
lines of heterogeneous men 
stood in front of the many 
buildings in which they were 
to be registered and account- 
ed for. I saw the boy of twen- 
ty-one and the man of thirty 
standing and talking to- 
gether. The mobile expres- 
sions on their faces gave no 
clue to the trend of their 
thoughts. Some were gloomy. 
Others were artificially gay. 
Many were merely calm and 
very quiet. The only thing 
they seemed to have in com- 
mon was the shabbiness of 
their clothes. I afterward 
learned that they had previ- 
ously been instructed to report 








work like the very devil.” 


That was three months ago. 
Last week I happened to be 
at Camp Pike again and what 
I saw made me proud of 
every man who wears the 
uniform of the National 
Army. 

Standing on a hill near 
one of the great training 
fields a full regiment of men 
in khaki stood at attention. 
The command was about to 
pass in review. I could hardly 
believe these were the same 
soldiers I came in contact 
with several months before. 
Each man of the great body 
of six thousand seemed to 
stand out alone—a well de- 








with only such apparel as 
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> The sume men in khaki, standing at attention, in place of the 
they could afford to discard. old apathy a grim ewpression of pride and. determination 


veloped soldier. Their faces, 
ruddy [Continwed on page 212 









HE mailed fist of the Great Mal- 

evolent is Steel. He has Lor- 

raine, now—and the war dare 

not end till he relinquish it. He 
has all the steel in Europe save the 
relative little that is England’s and 
Spain’s and the little in the Black Sea 
district. of southern Russia—almost 
anybody’s now! 

_ And America has almost infinitely 
more. America has nearly three-fourths 
of the entire steel capacity of the world 
—another reason, when exprest in 
terms of ships and shells—why the 
Malevolent is now on the straight and 
narrow road to ruin, and why there is 
hope for everlasting peace. 

And the Director of America’s steel, 
like Steel itself, is a lusty Youth who is 
doing more, these days, than to match 
the Kaiser shell for shell, ship for ship 
—more by far than all the Kaiser’s 
horses and all the Kaiser’s men can do. 
The war, in a sense is, thus, a war be- 
tween the Kaiser and a young steel 
man, Director of Steel in America, for 
the United States and the Allies—J. 
Leonard Replogle, whose “job,” as he 
modestly puts it, is “to get steel when 
and where and in the form that’s 
wanted.” 

And that, too, is the Kaiser’s job. 

It is the job of young Mr. Replogle 
because he made good as a steel man. 
And the steel industry says he made 
good as a steel man principally because, 
like Charles M. Schwab, he made good 
as a salesman. 

He is a salesman extraordinary be- 
cause he has, among other faculties, a 
rare knack of making buyers find some- 
thing in common with him. “He cer- 
tainly does that!” said one buyer. “Why, 
it’s no time at all till you’re calling him 
‘Rep’ and asking him to smoke a cigar 
with you.” Any buyer—or any one else 
—who has ever made two million dol- 
lars in twelve brisk and interesting 
days has something in common with 
J. Leonard Replogle. 

Any one who is a baseball fan has 
something in common with him. Any 
one who has ever played baseball. And 
if any one has ever been a player- 
manager, then, says his secretary, 
“You’re friends with him for life!” 

But these are only a few of the “com- 
mon” phases of this salesman and steel 
man extraordinary. He is Pennsylvania 
Dutch. He was one of a very large and 
struggling family. He was a minister’s 
son. 

And, twelve years after he was born, 
just a little way above his father’s 
house a dam broke one day and the big 
and disastrous Johnstown flood came 
reaching, roaring, down the valley. It 
came on, roaring, crashing its way 
along, and tho there were screams and 
warnings, tho the dimpled, freckle- 
faced young Leonard raced up the 
stairways toward the family roof, the 
water raced up after him, till the house 
itself left its moorings, went ricochet- 
ting down the line. It so happened that 
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J. Leonard Replogle, who directs three- 
fourths of the world’s steel production 


this young minister’s son, wet and red 
and cherubic and scared three-fourths 
to death, like Luck, the infant in “Luck 
of Roaring Camp,” was snatched down- 
stream at destroyer speed, to be yanked 
out to safety by and by, “wetter,” he 
says, “than Moses could have been, and 
colder than any boy since the begin- 
ning of time!” And he adds, “That 
woke me up, I guess!” 

He was taken to the rest of his fam- 
ily. Two of its members had been 
drowned. Finally he went along with 
his father to the family house, and 
there he discovtéred something that 
makes him feel common sympathy for 
any flood victim from Noah’s day to 
this. 

He discovered mud, in short! There 
was mud in the house everywhere, and 
of course its windows were broken and 
the furniture was falling apart. There 
was mud on the carpets—sticky, stub- 
born mud, inches thick. There was mud 
on the walls and mud in the corners 
and closets, in the drawers and in the 
pantry, in every conceivable niche and 
location from the attic to the cellar. 
And the house itself, it should be re- 
membered, was one long mile from its 
natural habitation. 


LL this meant that the Rev. Rhine- 
hart Z. Replogle was ruined utterly. 
And it meant, also, that young J. 
Leonard understood the situation so 
thoroly that—a _ sturdy, bright-eyed, 


red-cheeked boy—he applied to the Cam- 
bria Steel Company, whose big plant 
is in Johnstown, for a job. He got one 
as messenger then and there, at three 
dollars a week, and quit school imme- 





diately. Hardly twenty years later— 
this one sentence tells how successful 
he was—he formed a syndicate, got con- 
trol of Cambria Steel, and by dint of 
twelve days of interesting maneuvering, 
sold it and cleared for himself and his 
associates, $12,000,000—$2,000,000 of 
which was his. 

He was able to do that for several 
reasons. One reason is, he had studied. 
He had studied night and day, and 
learned everything he could learn about 
steel. Another reason is, he smiled! It 
is a fact that he then had, and he now 
has, three dimples, and a smile—it is 
almost a perennial grin—ready to work 
with them. He has been smiling ever 
since they saved him from that flood, 
all the way up the line from the bottom 
of the steel industry, clear up to the 
top. He cannot swim a stroke, or one 
might say, figuratively, that the only 
persons who smile as successfully as he 
does are those who, some time in their 
lives, have had to “swim for it”—swim 
hard to hang on to life at all. 

He got his smile into his work as a 
messenger, with the result that in three 
years he was made a clerk. Then, with 
the same despatch that he had employed 
when a messenger, at eighteen he was 
assistant superintendent of the forge 
and axle department. It was then that 
the railroads were begging a way in 
which to let their passengers “down 
easy”—i. e., they sought a steel axle 
instead of an iron one that very often 
broke. Young Replogle was given the 
task of ascertaining their needs and, 
as a result of infinite conferences, his 
department brought forth at last what 
is known as “the Coffin Treatment” for 
axles, which has proven eminently suc- 
cessful. 

About that time, too, he began to 
demonstrate his instinct for salesman- 
ship in other ways. 


HE Hudson Tubes were being built. 
They needed four thousand tons of 
bolts. Four thousand tons of bolts con- 
stituted what steel men called “a plum.” 
And the question at once uppermost in 
the minds of them was, “Who is to get 
this plum?” And they all considered 
carefully and got ready to bid. So, too, 
did young Mr. Replogle. He knew his bolt 
department thoroly; he knew what the 
three hundred men in it could do, what 
their materials cost—knew, in a word, 
about all there was to know about that 
department except a sure way in which 
to make it so efficient it could seize that 
plum! He looked about. He studied, and 
the spectacle that bothered him most 
was that of his bolt makers turning 
bolts by hand—like plumbers at the 
end of wagons. “Why not invent a ma- 
chine for rolling threads instead of cut- 
ting them?” he asked himself. In plenty 
of time to seize that plum he invented 
such a machine. With it one man could 
do the work formerly done by ten. 
He got his plum. He got a patent on 
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his machine, and a great many bolt 
makers pay him royalties now. 
Cambria’s president took heed. He 
wasn’t content to have such resource- 
fulness restricted entirely to the forge 
and axle department, over which young 
Replogle was superintendent now, tho 
hardly yet of age. “Rep,” said the presi- 
dent one day, “you come over and get 
that smile of yours and that Neolithic 
jaw into the order department and see 
if you can’t cut out this warfare be- 
tween the sales and the operating de- 
partments. You’re now general super- 
intendent of the order department!” 


HEN this startling young executive 

not only developed a sales spirit that 
is one of the rarest things in the world— 
one such that every salesman knew the 
young chief would back him up to the 
very last and then make a trip to close 
a deal himself—but he got the operat- 
ing departments working hand in hand 
with the order department, so that when 
he promised deliveries by a certain date 
the operating departments accepted that 
promise as their very own. 

It was no time, in fact, till the young 
chief of sales was assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager. Then 
/he was made assistant to the president, 
then vice-president and general man- 
ager of sales. 

Then along came American Vena- 
dium, the largest corporation of its kind 
in the world, with its mines high up in 
the Andes Mountains—17,000 feet above 
sea level—and llamas, tough, stubborn 
little animals capable of carrying 115 
pounds burden, willing never to carry 
more, bringing the precious converted 
metal down, for use in making armor, 
projectiles, many of the hardest kinds 
of steel there are. American Venadium 
said, “We'll give you almost any old 
figure if you’ll come over and be vice- 
president and general manager of 
sales.” He went over. Shortly afterward 
he formed a syndicate and would have 
made himself president—if the syndi- 
cate had been successful in getting com- 
plete control, which it wasn’t! 

But Cambria was his real love. His 
thoughts persisted there. He learned 
that the Pennsylvania Railroad for rea- 
sons he understood fairly well wanted 
to get rid of its control of Cambria. 
That interested him. He wondered why 
he shouldn’t have that control himself. 
He went out and got certain options on 
Cambria stock, in Pittsburgh and Phil- 
adelphia. One day he strolled into the 
office of a certain executive of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. “You’ve got 
240,000 shares of Cambria I want to 
buy,” he said. 

“What’ll you give?” 

He named his figure. The executive 
named his. They compromised on sixty 
dollars. 

Without much delay or much ado, J. 
Leonard Replogle, looking very young, 
handed over a check for fifteen million 
dollars and more—which did not by any 
means represent all the capital he had 
back of him on this little adventure. 
For his adventure was to combine Cam- 
bria, Lackawanna Steel and Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube, and give U. S. 


Steel the stiffest competition it had ever 
known. 

In the days following the stocks of 
all three companies climbed by leaps 
and bounds. Wall Street was wide-eyed 
at the antics of this “youngster.” And 
things got to going at the pace of a 
Johnstown flood. “Why,” says Mr. Rep- 
logle’s secretary, “there was a stretch 
there when I didn’t know whether I 
was drowned or swimming!” And an- 
other assistant said, “I thought I knew 
what was happening and when it was 
over I found I had been all wrong.” 

Saturday afternoon came. It was cer- 
tain, as Wall Street viewed things, 
knocking off for Sunday, that every- 
thing was going thru—and equally cer- 
tain that the failure of the combine 
meant a crash and disaster, a ducking 
or drowning, for thousands of investors. 

Then something went all wrong. 
Lackawanna, in short, demanded more 
money. “Why, that has all been settled,” 
argued young Replogle, coming down 
hard on the edge of a table. But Lack- 
awanna thought differently. And Lacka- 
wanna wouldn’t give in, wouldn’t come 
in, wouldn’t be forced in! 

“It looked just there,” said one of the 
participants in this Brest-Litovsk, “as 
if the ‘Rep’ was about to be knocked 
out of Replogle!” Circumstances said; 
in other words: “Young fellow, you’ve 
got to swim for it!” “Rep” swam! He 
swam easily over to W. E. Corey of 
the Midvale Steel and Ordnance Com- 
pany. Smiling as he entered, he said, 
“Mr. Corey, do you want to buy Cam- 
bria?” “How much?” “Well, I'll give 
it to you for 81!” Corey took it. 

When the deal was done the young 
financier put, as he says, the “Rep” 
back into the Replogle and two million 
dollars, his share, of change into his 
pocket and went out to play the best 
eighteen holes of golf he had ever 
played! 


NLY forty miles out of New York 

City were the Wharton mines, at 
Wharton, New Jersey. They were known 
well enough to the sfeel industry—not 
very favorably known, for old man 
Wharton, having made a fortune from 
them, left them to two daughters, who 
had by no means been successful with 
them. Yet the ore, so this young steel 
king knew, was in places so close to the 
surface that it could be mined by the 
steam-shovel method, tho most of it is 
1300 feet down. It could be made to pay. 
But some one had an option on the 
property. One day that option expired. 
That day, in Philadelphia, the man who 
later was to be made, by dint of shrewd 
Mr. Baruch and others, Steel Director, 
“snapped it up!” Now, with modern 
methods the property pays. It is, he 
says, producing, with three blast fur- 
naces going, a thousand tons of pig- 
iron every day and fifty tons of ferro- 
manganese, which is quite as essential 
an element in the making of steel as 
coke or ore or limestone. 

And surely, in these years when steel 
is the arbiter of our very civilization, 
when such a city as New York City 
would fall apart into segments and drop 
back thru the ages a century or two, 


if, suddenly, there were to be no steel, 
there is something impressive in a steel 
property with a healthy store of ore 
only forty-five minutes from Broadway! 

United States Steel, it is worth not- 
ing, brings its ore from northern Min- 
nesota. Bethlehem Steel brings it from 
Cuba and South America. Mr. Replogle 
gets his forty-five minutes from Broad- 
way! It is not so large a supply, of 
course, yet it is nevertheless extremely 
important. 

But the responsibility that rests 
heaviest upon this young steel man, 
who is not yet forty years of age, is 
not to make Wharton Steel successful. 
It is rather to make the Allies success- 
ful. 
‘““X70U have a tremendous job, haven’t 

you?” I asked him. 

He leaned back in his chair behind 
the desk in a corner of a corner office 
in the new building of the Council of 
National Defense in Washington—a 
typical steel man, ruddy, drest in a suit 
that showed hard usage. 

“Yes,” he said, smiling, “this job is 
nearly overwhelming.” 

He is charged with keeping thoroly 
informed about the steel production in 
every plant of all America; with the 
proper classification of products; the 
standardization of them, and for the 
administration of the capacities of all 
the mills. He doesn’t actually buy the 
billions of dollars’ worth of steel that 
are being bought, but he does nearly 
everything else and keeps reins and 
whip on all the mills. Each week, in 
other words, the great sheets that are 
on his desk before him, tell him just 
what mills, if any, are “not coming up 
to scratch.” 

“Here is one, for instance,” he ex- 
plained, “that is falling off in tonnage. 
Here is one that is shipping non- 
essential steel.” 

“Then what do you do?” he was asked. 

“Simply say, ‘Here, you fellows are 
out of line!’” he smiled, tho he has- 
tened to explain that he has had the 
best codperation imaginable. 

“Then what do they do?” 

His gray eyes narrowed, tho still the 
smile persisted. 

“They get into line!” he said. 

“Why, you’re general manager of 
three-fourths of the steel capacity of 
the world, aren’t you?” he was asked. 
He smiled. 

“It’s a big job?” 

“Yes,” he admitted, “it’s a big job!” 

And it is a big job—providing steel 
for the big program that is America’s: 
Steel for ships, for guns, for shipyards 
and shells, for cannon and all the thou- 
sand other wartime uses. It’s the job 
in which failure might even lose the 
war, to the old Malevolent. 

“Tell me,” I urged, “how does this 
job look to you?” 

He considered, smiling. “Why,” he 
said, conclusively, “it’s simple enough! 
My job is to get steel for the United 
States and the Allies where, when and 
in the form that’s needed. That’s easy, 
isn’t it?” Then he laughed. And you 
can hear him laugh half a mile away’ 

Washington, D. C. 
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a A WISE AND FRIENDLY COUNSELOR IN PEACE AND WAR 


Dr. Henry van Dyke, recently United States minister to .the Netherlands, formerly professor at Princeton University and pastor in 
New York, author of “The Other Wise Man” and many essays and poems, brings rich experience to his work as chaplain in the Navy 
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IF YOU CAN’T GET COAL USE OIL 
Last year the United States produced four hundred million barrels of oil. This year, with war needs and coal shortage, we must do 
better. Wherefore the appointment of an oil administrator, Mark L. Requa, of San Francisco. The photographs below his portrait 
illustrate the two phases of his work: the wells at the left where the oil is produced and the tank trains at the right which distribute it 
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FOUR ACES AND 
A JOKER 




















Press iliustratung 


THE “ACE” OF THE FLYING CORPS 
When the war broke out Major Libby, who is an 
American, joined the Canadian army as a private 
and was sent to England in April, 1915, to drive a 
motor truck. Later he joined the British Royal Fly- 
ing Corps and in three months was given the Mili- 
tary Cross. He is now instructing war aviators here 
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AN ITALIAN AIRMAN HERE 


Hugo d’Annunzio has just been sent to this country to 
aid the manufacture of Caproni biplanes. The photo- 
graph at the right shows the most ctrious of air 
accidents—the British plane flying in the mist struck 









































the steel wireless tower and caught there. The pilot 





was rescued by three seamen who climbed the towen © Underwood 4 Underwood 


© International Film 
THE PREMIER AMERICAN “ACE” 

Lieutenant Gervais Raoul Lufberry, of Wallingford, 
Connecticut, holds first place in the Lafayette Bs- 
cadrille. He has brought down fifteen German planes, 
and has won a valiant list of medals: the Croix de 
Guerre, the British Military Cross, the French 
Medaille Militaire and the Legion of Honor 
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GUYNEMER’S AVENGER 
The French aviator, Lieutenant Fonk, who was a 
friend of the famous “Ace of Aces,” killed last 
August, paid a spectacular tribute to the memory of 
his comrade. A famous German airman boasted that 
“he feared no one with Guynemer dead.” Two 
weeks later Lieutenant Fonk shot down his plane 
































WHEN NEW YORK STOPPED LIVING 


N a morning in the heart of the 

great cold, a coal wagon turned 

up Jones Street. Jones Street is 

a short, mean street, where old 
homes transformed into rookeries alter- 
nate with “dumbbell tenements.” It is a 
mean New York street like any other. 
Usually it is populous, but the cold had 
made it as deserted as a frozen cem- 
etery. 

Before the unsuspecting coal wagon 
was halfway down the street, children 
shivering in mean doorways called up 
cavernous staircases, “Hey, ma, coal!” 
and the street swarmed. The crowd be- 
came a mob, the mob a pack,, people 
leaped at the horses’ heads. They tore 
the driver from his seat, and then—the 
strongest arm was the one that got the 
coal in Jones Street that day. 

In a moment they were at one an- 
other’s throats. Women beat each other 
over the head with pails. One woman, 
a bucket of coal in her hand, made off 
screaming shrilly, her neighbors yap- 
ping after her like a wolf-pack. Men 
knocked women aside to get at the coal. 
A half-grown boy, his cheek gushing 
blood, fought with a woman. Her hair 
was down, her blouse torn at the shoul- 
der. You didn’t need to hear her scream- 
ing to know that her children at home 
were freezing. The long training of 
civilization, the drill of the factory, the 
discipline of the city ceased to exist. 
The driver, with whip in his hand, stood 
backed against the cart. Looting was 
only delayed by the fight among them- 
selves, and then the police turned up, 
and the people, growling, formed some 
semblance of a line and stood waiting 
their turn. 

It was indescribably sudden and sav- 
age, the riot on Jones Street, terrify- 
ing in its violence. That crowd had fury 
in it. It had the quality which makes for 
swift murder. Those women, those chil- 
dren, would have torn one another to 
shreds to get coal. 


HEY leaped out of their cold indi- 

vidual discomforts, first to fight the 
coal man and then to fight each other. 
You would not suspect New York or 
Jones Street of such naked savagery. 
The scene didn’t belong to here and 
now. It belonged to an earlier and more 
violent age and to another country. 
Jones Street is a law-abiding street of 
mixt races. It has not even a “hard 
name,” but a two-days’ breakdown of 
the system of distribution, and women 
who had lived their toilsome and limit- 
ed lives, with the patient fatalism of 
the poor, sprang forth from their houses 
to take by force what they needed. 

Their suffering was the barometer of 
their violence. 

It was more than the lack of coal 
that ailed Jones Street. There was no 
light, there was no water. The people 
could no longer cook food or wash. 
There were tenements where the toilets 
had overflowed and where the water 
and sewage had gushed down the stairs 
and hung in icicles upon the banisters 
of the dark halls. No wonder they 
fought. As I watched them go off, a 
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thought pierced thru me. The whole 
East Side was like Jones Street—po- 
tential riot. 

Civilization had broken its promise 
with them; they broke their promise 
with it.. Jones Street’s answer to the 
breakdown of society had been riot; 
so during the cold, riot stalked the city 
streets, blazing forth here and there in 
sudden fury. 


OR once the well-to-do and the poor 

suffered side by side. It was not only 
in Jones Street that icicles hung for 
days from banisters. 

What happened to uptown New York 
during the great cold will always be 
typified to me by a richly drest woman 
I saw stalking indignantly along with 
an oil heater in her outraged hand. She 
might have stood for a poster of Man- 
hattan. The well-to-do in this country 
have for so long lived their comfortable, 
well-ordered lives that they could not 
understand what had happened to them. 
Something like this conversation took 
place in thousands of homes: 

“Why has not the coal come?” 

“Madam, there is no coal.” 

“Then send for gas or electric 
heaters.” 

“Madam, 
them.” 

“Draw my bath, and I will find some 
for myself if you can’t.” 

“The pipes are broken and the bath- 
room ceiling is lying in the tub.” 

When the bathroom ceilings in a 
town make a habit of lying in the tubs 
in any great quantities, there is some- 
thing wrong with society. There was 
something very wrong with our society, 
and that was, that it had in some of 
its essentials temporarily broken down, 
but we couldn’t believe it. We couldn’t 
credit our eyes even with ceilings of 
our houses around our ears. 

We called for the plumber. There 
must have been during the cold spell 
people who found plumbers. There must 
have been some strong, angry man who 
forcibly took a plumber home with him, 
but I have seen no such hero. I have 
not yet heard of any one who was not 
told by the plumber—caught only after 
superhuman efforts—that he would try 
and get around by the first of February. 

One cannot stay in a house when the 
ceiling is a lump of ice, where there is 
no water and no fire. All New York 
started for the hotels. Only a little of 
it got there. What to do but leave town? 
But the trains on which one could leave 
were found to be taken off. 

It sounds like Ollendorf or exaggera- 
tion. It is a record of truth. 

New York stopped living. It stopped 
everything—bathing, first of all, ex- 
cept a few people whose hot-water sup- 
ply gave out later than the heat and 
who remained night and day in their 
tubs to keep warm. You cannot exag- 
gerate the discomfort borne by care- 
less, comfortable New York, when for 


the company is out of 


the first time it got a taste of what any 
disorganization of society brings in- 
evitably to the poor. 

What New York underwent physi- 
cally was reflected in its collective mind. 
A spiritual change came over the peo- 
ple. Cold New York thought only of 
one thing. Usually New York is broken 
up into as many thoughts as there are 
people. Now it had but one thought. 
Total strangers told one another tales 
of darkness and of cold. But it was not 
only that they were so uncomfortable 
that they talked so continually about 
one thing and thought only of one 
thing, New York’s preoccupation with 
its troubles had a deeper inner meaning 
than discomfort. 

The organization of 
failed. 

It had broken down. To remedy the 
situation the President had taken over 
the railways. Coal had the right of way. 
The community became imaginatively 
interested in the whole intricate ques- 
tion of mining and distribution. Since 
the lack of it stopped our war indus-: 
tries, took our bread from us, stopped 
the schools and the factories, delayed‘ 
transportation, put out our lights. 

No wonder we could talk of nothing 
else. No wonder our spirits were be- 
mused. For once wealth and influence 
were powerless, as they are only under 
one circumstance—they are powerless 
when society is disorganized. They are 
useless when civilization breaks down. 

The trinity of civilization, light, heat 
and water, had failed New York and 
the Goliath was helpless. 


society had 


| any one who chooses to read it, 
this breakdown is the writing on the 
wall. During the reign of terror, we 
have had our lesson. Our civilization 
may not break down. It may break down 
as little as a heart may cease beating. 
Our cities are the children of steam and 
electricity, the products of the highly 
centralized and the highly organized 
state. You may not disorganize one part 
of its complex variety without all the 
rest suffering. It is truer of us that we 
are all members one of another than of 
any other country on earth. 

There are several luxuries which we 
may not have; one is an old-fashioned 
revolution, another is an invasion. Our 
civilization as it stands is built only for 
normal conditions. We are not only un- 
prepared for the invasion of an enemy 
but for any unusual disorder and any 
great calamity. If our systems of pro- 
duction and distribution fail, we die. 

Whose is the fault of our breakdown” 
America’s most popular sport, “Pass- 
ing the Buck,” has never been more pas- 
sionately played. Every one except the 
I. W. W. has been blamed. 

Whatever the nearer contributory 
causes were, one thing is certain—that 
we suffered more than a touch of cold. 
Tt was a touch of war which we suffered. 
War stretched out its grim finger from 
across the ocean, and we verished. 
And the life of our fair-weather Re- 
public, built upon normal conditions, 
shriveled up. , 














OR months the battle 

of Verdun had been 

raging. Thiaumont— 

sixteen times taken, 
lost, and retaken— 


THE DOGS OF WAR 


BY LEWIS EDWIN THEISS 


In the pocket of the an- 
imal’s collar was a mes- 
sage, telling of relief to 
come thru an attack on a 
nearby point on the 





was held by the 
French. Ceaseless- 
ly the Germans 
poured against it 
‘a withering, devas- 
tating rain of 
shells. Within the 
battered fortress 
pandemonium 
reigned. Its guns 
were disabled. The 
ammunition was ex- 
hausted. Communi- 
cation was utterly 
cut off. Long ago 


the wireless had 
been blown to 
pieces. Telephones 


had ceased to ex- 
ist. Yet the defend- 
ers clung to their 
posts, chanting as 
their death song 
that now immortal 
phrase, “They shall 
not pass.” One Ger- 
man battery in par- 








German lines. And 
strapped to his 
back was a tiny 
pannier, within 
which were two 
terrified, half-para- 
lyzed carrier pig- 
eons. Quickly the 
commander wrote, 
“Stop the German 
battery on our 
left,” and jotted 
down the elements 
for gun pointing. 
The message made 
fast, a trembling 
bird was flung thru 
a breach in the 
wall. Straight to 
its home, thru shot 
and shell and ex- 
ploding shrapnel, 
flew the pigeon. In 
a few moments its 
message had been 
conveyed to the 
gun crews, the Ger- 








ticular was doing 
terrible execution. 
Its shells were land- 
ing in the very heart of the ruined 
fortress. Unless that battery could be 
silenced, the fate of Thiaumont and 
every man in it was already sealed. 
But the commandant had wires neither 
aloft nor below, nor any messenger 
that could live to reach the lines behind 
him. 

Suddenly from those lines a dark 
speck darted forth. Now it paused be- 
hind some protecting rock, now dashed 
across the shell-torn terrain, now slunk, 
crouching, thru a depression. But ever 
it made its way toward that inferno, 
Thiaumont. As it drew nearer, the de- 
fenders saw that the approaching crea- 
ture was a liaison dog. The entranc2 
was fiung open, and with a final burst 
ot speed the faithful animal dashed 
into the fort, unhurt. 


International Film 


These heroic canines are attached to the Red Cross division of the Italian army. It is 
their duty to seek out the wounded so they can be treated and sent to the hospitals 





International Film 


The dog makes an excellent sentry and must 
he trained to detect approaching poison gas 


man battery was 
silenced, and Thi- 
aumont was saved. 

Thus, Sterling Heilig tells us in his 
despatches to the New York Sun, did 
one of the dogs of war do his share in 
the struggle to save democracy. In the 
lines behind Thiaumont,. where stood 
the great guns that shattered the “Ger- 
man battery on the left,” other dogs 
were likewise doing their bits. Deep 
down in the earth, in shellproof cham- 
bers, with charts and maps and air- 
plane photographs before them, sit the 
battery officers figuring ranges and ele- 
vations, and directing the firing of the 
guns. But under the devastating blasts 
of the German guns neither telephone 
nor wireless any longer existed. The 
gun crews were cut off from their di- 
recting officers, and no human messen- 
ger could hope to convey instructions 
thru that hail [Continued on page 206 
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© Paul Thompson 


A liaison dog waiting to be released when he may dash over the field with a message carried in the pocket of his 


collar 
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SETTING OFF THE ROOM 
The quaint patterned paper suggests distance in this tiny hall and relieves its simple furnishing. Miss Lewis, decorator 
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SETTING OFF THE ROOM 


T: have harmony one must have 
unity, and the architect, if he 
is wise, considers the facade of his 

house from this standpoint, and every de- 

tail from the chimney down he makes an 
integral part of this unit so that it holds 
its place, fulfils its function, and gives just 
the right emphasis and no more, thru har- 
mony of line, scale, color and placement. 

In many an interior the householder 
gives way to unrestrained whim, and the 
souvenir collector, the bargain hunter, the 
athlete with his cups, the hunter and his 
stuffed deer heads, and he who would make 
his home a museum of antiques, makes a 
conglomerate mess of his interior. If one is 
sentimental and would keep these things, 
let him have a “den” or put them in cases 
where they may be out of sight, and may be 
taken out on occasion to be looked at and 
enjoyed; for it is a difficult task indeed, 
to bring out harmony between a moose 
head, a sea shell and a loving cup! Such 
things also complicate housekeeping, dis- 
turb the sense of rest in the room and are 
in no way decorative or useful. 

A room to be a unit must have a direct 
relationship between its parts as regards 
seale, proportion, color and design. The 
background or the walls, floors and ceilings 
serve as the foundation of the room against 
which are projected all things such as pic- 
tures. furniture, hangings and even peo- 
ple, and these act in reality as decoration, 
as does also any treatment we may make 
of these structural features, be it wall 
paper, paint or carpet. The surfaces of the 
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BY LOUISE DAY PUTNAM LEE 


background are so great that they become 
the dominant features in the room, and 
consequently are the most important and 
require much care and attention. 

Decoration is always subordinate to 
structure tho directly related to it, and it 
should follow or conform to the main 
structural lines, never detracting from them 
but, if anything, emphasizing them. Thus 
the cornice, the doors, windows and man- 
tel are spots which naturally lend them- 
selves to detoration, for these lines are 
created by structural necessity. 

However, if the ornamentation of any 
structural featyre is out of proportion, or 
does not conform to the linear movement of 
the object it adorns, it will bid perhaps too 
insistently for our attention, thus detract- 
ing from the rest of the room and violating 
the laws of decoration. 


INE harmony is based on order and 

order is the basis of all design; we can 
appreciate this more readily if we consider 
an analogy in music. We do not have any- 
thing approaching music until sound or 
noise becomes developed into regular or- 
dered beats which we call rhythm. So with 
design. Take for example the much used 
polka dot pattern which receives its only 
interest thru the orderly repetition of 
forms. With the development of design we 
may have much more complication of line 
and a greater variety of motifs, but the 
fundamental principle of order and repeti- 
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tiom and the close relationship be- 
tween lines and forms must be for- 
ever maintained even when it merges from 
the realm of pure design into the pictorial. 

Different lines convey to us psychologic- 
ally different sensations or impressions; 
horizontal lines convey rest, whereas ver- 
tical lines give the impression of hight or 
growth, and slanting lines the impression 
of movement. 

When the line movement in_ the 
wall paper in no way conforms to the 
horizontal or vertical lines of the wall, our 
decoration becomes in no way related to it 
but is a thing alone and of itself. If we 
choose a paper pictorial in design, it be- 
comes the main decoration of the room and 
all else is subordinate. Such a paper then 
is most successfully used in a hall, a dining 
room, or an impersonal kind of a room 
where there is either an air of formality or 
where there are few or no personal notes 


introduced to conflict. The photograph 
on the opposite page is a good ex- 
ample of such treatment. To place 
pictures on such a wall of course 


becomes an absurdity, for we would have 
a picture placed upon a picture. When the 
paper, as in this instance, beeomes the 
dominant decorative note in the room we 
cannot successfully add more decoration to 
the form of figured curtains or figured fur- 
niture covering, but will obtain a better 
effect by using plain colors. Also a room in 
which the curtains, furniture eovering, etc., 
are of the same design as the wall paper, 
is, as a rule, exceedingly monotonous and: 
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df urniture, particularly in a living room. Albro & Lindeberg, architects 
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uninteresting. The more conspicuous in de- 
sign a paper is, the less of it should be 
used and of course the larger the design the 
larger should be the room. 

There are two classes of designs, one 
which we may term naturalistic and which 
attempts to imitate nature “as she is” and 
the other which we may term pure design 
or an orderly repetition of a conventional- 
ized motif. In the first class are to be in- 
cluded most of the so-called “best sellers” 
in wall papers, great masses of pink and 
sometimes even blue roses sprawling across 
our walls with no sense of restraint or of 
order. No true lover of nature could com- 
mit such a desecration, and no one with a 
sense of order and rhythm could enjoy the 
restlessness created by the many flowing, 
meaningless lines which are in no way re- 
lated to the structural lines of the thing 
they are supposed to decorate. The same 
criticism may be made of many of the tex- 
tiles upon the market, tho these are not so 
objectionable since they are used in a 
smaller mass, and when used as curtains 


the design is lost in the folds. 











WE MOGI. | 
The picture, wall hanging and furniture 
form a composition directly related to the 
room. Louise Day Putnam Lee, decorator 
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In the realm of conventional design we 
should expect to find papers which would 
relate themselves more closely to the wall, 
since in the repetition of any motif we 
gain a sense of balance and of order and 
a structural feeling which is not obtainable 
in the naturalistic patterns. In this class 
of design are to be included stripes, geomet- 
rical patterns, and all patterns produced 
by repetition of conventional motifs. 


W* have seen that in proportion to the 
prominence of the design of our wall 
paper other interests in the room must be 
subordinate. In the same way if we use a 
color upon the wall, all other things and 
people must be toned or keyed to it so that 
the more intense the color of the wall, the 
lower and more neutral or colorless must 
be the tone of the other things in the room 
and vice versa. By a neutral color is meant 
a fusion of all colors. For instance, if the 
primary colors, red, blue and yellow are 
mixt in equal quantities, the result is a 
gray, and this is, strictly speaking, a truly 
neutral color, but if we were to take any 
number of samples of so-called grays and 
compare them a great difference in shade 
would be discernible. Some would be warm- 
er in tone and some colder, which would 
mean that some would have a predominance 
of red, or of yellow, if warm, and of blue 
if cold. Generally speaking, by a neutral 
color we mean a color whose intensity has 
been greatly diminished. A tan, for in- 
stance, is, strictly speaking, a yellow or 
orange, which tho it still retains its char- 
acter has nevertheless been neutralized 
thru its fusion with other colors and is no 
longer pure yellow in tone. The less of 
yellow that appears in a tan the more neu- 
tral it is. 

The more neutralized colors are, the 
easier are they to harmonize in spite of the 
fact that the gamut of color is larger. In 
order to appreciate the value of a. very 
neutral color and its use, try placing on 
such a tone bright bits of color and notice 


_. how the intrinsic value of their colorfulness 


is brought out. By this we can see that if 
we have a neutral wall, color can be 
brought into the room by means of cur- 
tains, furniture or small pieces, such as 
lamps, etc., and in fact a greater variety 
of colors can be used because the neutral 
background unifies and harmonizes them. 
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The wall paper forms the main decorative interest in this room. Plain rugs or plain curtains are weed. Albro é Lindeberg, po a 


‘I'here is a rule which states that the more 
intense the color, the smaller should be the 
amount of area used, and this may apply 
also to strong and prominent design in 
either wall papers or draperies. 

So great has been the interest and vogue 
for wall papers in the last thirty years 
that the decorative possibilities of plain 
walls have been greatly neglected. Before 
the advent of the wall paper, walls were 
generally paneled or painted and in very 
recent years decorators and architects have 
returned to this manner of treatment as 
giving the widest scope for decoration. 
Walls paneled in wood are, of course, ex- 
pensive, especially if made of very fine 
woods, but by painting the wall we can ob- 
tain very much the same charm that was 
obtained in- the early wood paneling of the 
French period and some of the later Eng- 
lish periods. Of course by the means of 
paint all sorts of subtleties of tone may be 
secured which one is not always able to get 
by means of wall paper. 

By using a plain or two-tone neutral 
color upon the [Continued on page 201 





Plain pp al pamaly a eeie back- 
ground and permit the use of much 
color in furniture coverings and curtains 
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ea ERR i eae RE The Bogart homestead 
‘ ; , at River Edge, New 
Jersey, built before the 
American Revolution, 
is splendidly illustra- 
tive of what can be 
done with our native 
architecture in the 
hands of competent 
architects. It was 
originally a _ simple, 
square Colonial house 
with a kitchen wing 
and the only struc- 
tural changes made 
in remodeling it were 
the extension of the 
north wall to give 
more floor space and 
the raising of the 
wing roof. A new 
service wing was add- 
ed at the back and 
the old kitchen turned 
into a dining room. 
The house has the 
old style hall running 
thru from front to 
rear. The hospitality 
and stately dignity of 
the Colonial portico 
and doorway are em- 
phasized in the pho- . oe ant 
tograph at the left by In many of the rooms, as this corner of the library sug- 
the group playing at gests, the original mahogany furniture is still in use. The 
an old-time tea party beauty of the old red-tiled fireplaces and white mantels 
in old-time gowns is emphasized by the crisp, flat treatment of the woodwork 
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Nowhere is the Georgian influence more 
marked than in the dining room with its 
paneled wainscoting, glass cupboard doors, 
hospitable fireplace and hand-modeled man- 
tel. The window grouping is in itself an 
effective architectural detail and by its 
cheerful outlook adds not a little to the 
hospitable aspect of the room as a whole 


RESIDENCE OF A. Z. BOGART AT RIVER EDGE, NEW JERSEY. FORMAN AND LIGHT, ARCHITECTS 
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There are all sizes and varieties of parchment shades painted in lively colors 


Banished by : 
gas and re- 
stored by elec- 
tricity, once again 
lamps are coming into 
their own. During the 
first half of the nine- 
teenth century, the de- 
velopment of gas as an 
illuminant tended to 
banish movable lights, 
and substitute ugly 
fixttres attached to 
> wall or ceiling. Even 
the development of 
kerosene in the last 
half ef the nineteenth century could not 
bring lamps back to their position of honor 
in fine residences. It remained for electri- 
city in the twentieth century to restore 
lamps, and banish electric fixtures of the 
type evolved from gas fixtures. 

The word lamp that started in Greek as 
a torch, and gradually came to include 






Lamp B 


Greek and Roman terra cotta and bronze 
lamps burning oil, now means primarily “a 
movable light with its container,” altho we 
still continue to employ the term for alco- 
Fortunately 
“portable” 


the 
once 


hol and heating lamps. 
words “electrolier” and 
used to designate elec- 
tric lamps have passed 
into oblivion. The trade 
use of the word lamp 
for electric bulbs is not 
sufficiently popular to 
cause confusion. 

Floor and table lamps 
are the most important 
part of any residential 
lighting equipment. Chande- 
liers and wall brackets may be 
more prominent architecturally, 
but the architect who does not 
have his houses supplied gener- 
ously with base and floor plugs 
as sources for electric lamps, is 
not doing his duty by his 
clients. Lamps mean comfort, 
convenience, beauty and econ- 
omy, when wisely selected. 

The most beautiful lamps I 
know are those that Si Lemp 5 
been handed down to us from the Greeks 
and Romans. Equally beautiful ate their 


floor lamps and their table lamps, 
so many of which were buried in 
Pompeii by Vesuvius over 1800 years 


ago, and now in the Naples museum and 
elsewhere, furnish inspiration for modern 
makers. The ugliest lamps I know were 
those employed for kerosene in the nine- 
teenth century and since. The least at- 
tractive electric lamps are those trans- 
formed from kerosene lamps or modeled on 
them. At this point, however, it is only fair 
to state that the three dollar kerosene lamp 
now in most general use is a striking ex- 
ception to the rule, especially when fin- 
ished in dull brass and fitted with an ap- 
propriate shade of gentle tone. 

Especially abhorrent to me are the elec- 
tric lamps whose obtrusive rotundity below 
compels one to think always of the oil tark 
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LAMPS 


BY GEORGE LELAND HUNTER 


which is a necessary part of oil lamps. In 
electric lamps no oil tank is necessary, and 
the shape that recalls it should be banished. 
Not that I would banish all vase forms, 
merely those that are unpleasantly sug- 
gestive. Among Chinese porcelain, Wedge- 
wood and Persian vases, we find some of 
the best light standards in existence, and 
I have seen Oriental and Russian ham- 
mered brass and willow and wicker and 
bamboo containers that were excellent when 
appropriately environed. 

The most important part of electric 
lamps, however, is not the standard, but 


the shade. Anciently the problem was how ° 


to get enough light. Now the problem is 
how to tame and tone the light so that it 
will not injure the eyes, or spoil the ap- 
pearance of the room with its glare. For- 
tunately beauty and utility here go hand 
in hand. The shade that is necessary to 
protect the vision and distribute the illu- 
mination is most effective when beautiful. 

Of course all shades do quench some 
light, and many shades waste light. But 
the economic efficiency of a shade has to be 
determined not by the quantity of light that 
it distributes, but by the quantity of useful 
light that it distributes, that is to say by 
the help it gives the eye in seeing. The 






crystal glass 
that forms the 
electric bulb is 
not an efii- 
cient shade be- 
cause it leaves the 
light from the electric 
filament so intensely 
bright as to cause eye 
strain. Even frosted 
bulbs are neither safe 
nor comfortable when 
too near, and in the -—T3 
direct line of vision. Co 

Light not only re- 
veals beauty, it is itself beautiful. Smal? 
wonder that the ancient Persians worshiped 
fire, and the ancient Egyptians the sun, 
and that the sun’s halo has been sacred 
ever since. Sunrise and sunset with their 
wealth of color are loved even by those to 
whom other nature makes little appeal. 

Artificial light like natural light is most 
beautiful when colored. Electric fountains 
are vastly more pleasing than searchlights. 
The spotlights that transform the cos- 
tumes of the ballet draw applause even 
from the crudest audiences. So with lamps, 
the most interesting and delightful are 
those that develop color harmonies, and 
especially those that de- 
velop also texture har- 
monies, like those with 
silk shades, silk fringed 
on bases of porcelain or 
pottery, or _ painted 
wood; or those with 
leaded glass shades on 
standards of brass or 
bronze, or of metal fin- 
ished in silver or gold 
or antique green; or those with 
parchment paper shades painted 
gaily over with flowers and 
decorative personages and land- 
scapes, on standards of carved 
wood or bent and hammered 
iron. 

Examples of 






Lamp 


some of these 
illustrate this article. While 
none of them is the utmost 
Lamp G that is possible of accomplish- 
ment, they have been chosen for grace of 
design and attractiveness of color and tex- 
ture, and can be purchased at from ten to 
one hundred dollars, with some of the 
ancient Chinese pieces mounting as high 
as one thousand dollars, shade and standard 
complete, and tiny wooden or light wicker 
standards descending to three or even two 
dollars upon bargain occasions. Unfortu- 
nately the lamps at the cheap end are apt to 
be imperfectly made of inferior materials. 
The best of them have slender classic 
standards of turned wood finished in ma- 
hogany or paint, and shades of silk fringed 
and ballooned appropriately. There stands 
on my desk as I write one purchased at a 
retail shop for three dollars, with standard 
nineteen inches high and terra cotta silk 
shade thirteen inches wide. The bulb screws 
into the standard vertically, and the frame 
of the shade rests upon the bulb. 

Here I should like to digress to say that 
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“not apt to give any better dis- 
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other things being 
equal, the lamp is most 
economical and  con- 
venient which carries 
only one bulb The 
grouping of two or 
three bulbs consumes 
more current, and is 


tribution. Of course, tungsten 
bylbs should be used, because 
they excel the old carbon bulb 
as much in efficiency as incan- 
descent mantle gas lamps ex- 
cel those with naked flame. 
Lamps with opaque metal 
shades should be avoided. The 
light reflected from the shiny 
surface is almost as ugly and disagreeable 
and hard on the eyes as light directly from 
the filament. 

Floor lamps are a luxury not for small 
rooms. They waste floor space. But in 
rooms of generous size they are splendidly 
convenient for reading and writing and 
knitting and sewing and _tete-a-teteing. 
They also compose well with the architec- 
tural lines of a room. Lamps N, O, P—the 
first with ruffle-bordered silk shade, the 
second with Chinese silk tapestry shade 
picturing a boat festival, the third with 
velour shade that wears an embrcidered 
collar—also color the light agreeably, and 
can be made the jewels of a decorative 
scheme. The standard of the first is in wood 
of mahogany finish, of the second in carved 
wood painted and lacquered in the Chinese 
style, of the third in iron finished antique 
with bent iron base. The finial of Lamp O 
like that of others of the Chinese style 
lamps illustrated, is in carved jade and in 
itself contributes materially te the scheme, 
of decoration in a room. Any of these three 


Lamp H 

















lamps would be admirable in 
a living room, and Lamp N 
might fit equally well into a 
boudoir, particularly if the 
silk shade were made of 
some soft, rather light color. 

The small shades at the 
head of the article are in 
parchment paper gaily paint- 
ed and sufficiently transpar- 
ent not to waste too much 
of the light. The painting of 
such shades gives employ- 
ment to many young women 
from our art schools, and is 
one of the signs of our revolt 
from machine-made to hand- 
made. Even more beautiful 
are the shades in real parch- 
ment. There are dozens of 









Lamp 





Lamp M 


uses for shades like these thruout the 
house, for lamps on odd tables, desks or 
bureaus, for candle shades in the dining 
room or perhaps in the library. They fit 
into many different schemes of decoration 
and give a charming effect of color without 
becoming a dominant decorative note. It is 
possible to have shades like these made to 
your own design, thus carrying out the 
exact plan of decoration and emphasizing 





Floor lamps are now as much in vogue as domes and showers were 
once upon a time. These three arc N, O, P, reading from the left 






any original note you 
may have _ introduced. 
The silhouette designs 
illustrated at the top of 
the opposite page sug- 
gest the possibilities of 
a thousand and one similarly 
effective patterns. 

Lamp B has a base of paint- 
ed wood and shade of painted 
parchment in gay colors, show- 
ing a bright landscape and a 
flaunting peacock. Lamp C ear- 
ries a Chinese embroidered 
shade upon an ancient> Kien- 
Lung porcelain, and is a marvel 
of color harmony, but by no means inex- 
pensive. Lamp D has a porcelain base with 
landscape and personages in blue and red, 
and a shade in one-tone Chinese brocade 
with a deep fringe. The painted parchment 
paper shade of Lamp E shows a vase and 
flowers with balustrade and landscape. It 
has a rather heavy ornamental base. Lamp 
F is a modern Chinese porcelain in the 
style of Kien-Lung, who was the Chinese 
contemporary of-Louis XV. Its shade is 
exguisitely embroidered in heavy flowers 
and figures and it has a deep scalloped 
fringe. Lamp G is a very important an- 
cient Kien-Lung standard in blue porcelain 
45 inches high, with shade of Chinese silk 
tapestry. Lamp H has an iron standard 
finished in silver, or in antique iron and 
gold, as preferred. The shade is of silk with 
a long, close fringe. Lamp I has a base in 
antique iron and a colorful painted shade. 
Lamp J has a metal base finished in silver 
and black, or in antique gold, and a parch- 
ment paper shade delightfully adorned 
with flowers and butterflies, and with a 
bird of elaborately decorative composition. 


Lamp L 












Lamp J 





Lamp K has a square Chi- 
nese porcelain standard rich 
with colored flowers, and 
shaded with one-tone Chinese 
brocade. Lamp L has a slen- 
der metal base of turned ef- 
fect, extremely simple, and a 
long-fringed rather flat silk 
damask shade that is heavily 
corded above and_ below. 
Lamp M has a Colonial base 
in metal with American 
painted shade showing Chi- 
nese inspiration. The colors 
in the shade look equally 
well in the daytime and when 
the lamp is lighted; and 
they will harmonize with any 
except the most radical or 
unusual vlan of decoration. 











IN A SMALL DINING ROOM 


BY ABBOT McCLURE AND HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


T= small dining room is nearly al- 
ways a problem. And just because 
it is a problem, and not seldom a 
tough problem at that, the small dining 
room is, in consequence, very often a horror ; 
whether it be in a private dwelling or in 
an apartment house. That it should be a 
problem is reasonable. That it should ever 
be a horror is inexcusable, tho there may be 
a variety of causes for it; and that any 
place where human beings meet two or three 
times a day to eat and presumably to con- 
verse the while, a place which considera- 
tions of good digestion and mental well- 
being alike demand should be one of the 
pleasantest spots in the home, should be 
depressing and distressing, is all wrong 
and intolerable. And it is all the more in- 
excusable when the small dining room is 
susceptible of being endowed with great 
charm. 

The remedy for the small dining room 
that is a horror is to be found by ““— 
plication of plain common _ sense. e 


first thing necessary is to divest the 
mind of all prepossessions and _ then 
hark back to fundamental principles 


and mercilessly analyze the situation. This 
close scrutiny of the essentials to the 
make-up of the dining room will show that 
the movable appointments may be divided 
into two classes—indispensables and op- 
tionals. The only absolute indispensables 
are a table from which to eat and seats to 
sit upon. The optionals, however desirable 
they may be, when conditions of space per- 
mit their presence without crowding, may 
in one way or another be dispensed with 
and their proper functions be performed by 
a substitute. In carrying out this process 
of elimination in the scheme of a small 
dining room, the chief difficulty lies in per- 
suading the owners to accommodate their 
preconceived notions to the actual limita- 
tions of space, make a virtue of necessity 
and content themselves with what is really 
expedient rather than attempt to defy the 
law of physics which forbids two bodies 
to occupy the same space at the same time 
and try to force in an equipment that needs 
double the space available. The result of 
such an attempt is the constant sensation 
of being smothered and the discomfort of 
sideling between objects that encroach on 
freedom of passage. Once the mental atti- 
tude is accommodated, the rest of the task 
becomes comparatively easy with the exer- 
cize of a little ingenuity. 

To begin at the beginning, in a system- 
atic way, before attempting to advise about 
the exclusion or inclusion of different op- 
tional pieces or substitutions to take their 
place, something must be said about the 
preparation of the setting. The prime re- 
quirement of this setting is to create the 
greatest possible impression of space. To 
do this one must carefully avoid everything 
that will detract from the apparent size. 
Avoid heavy and prominent moldings in 
door and window trims and about the fire- 
place, if there be one. Dispense with a 
mantelpiece or shelf, having instead mere- 
ly a molding with an overmantel panel 
or chimneypiece, or some such simple de- 
vice, and avoid all projections such as plate 
rails, which are happily out of fashion at 
any rate. By keeping the moldings in low, 
flat relief and eliminating projections, al- 
tho very little actual space is gained, the 
impression of freedom and space is meas- 
urably increased. 

In the second place, eschew strong, as- 
sertive colors, the so-called “advancing” or 
warm colors in whose composition there is 
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a predominant element of red or yellow, 
which may be described as the positive 
colors of the spectrum. The reason 
for this is that warm or’ advan¢e- 
ing colors seem to come forward and 
detract from the apparent size of a 
room, especially a small room, while cool 
or receding colors, on the other hand, seem 
to go back and have a tendency to magnify 
the apparent size of a room. If, for ex- 
ample, the walls of a room that has been 
painted or papered a deep terra-cotta are 
done over in a light cream color, the ap- 
parent increase in size is immediately strik- 
ing. For the small dining room it will be ad- 
visable to stick to such colors as cool, quiet 
grays, gray greens, pale blues, pale greens 
in which the blue element is stronger than 
the yellow, or putty color. If there is a 
cold north light and any of the tones just 
named seem too frigid, it will be safe to 
use a biscuit or a pale light buff color in 
which there is enough white to neutralize 
the advancing quality of the yellow. Of 
course the woodwork should be light— 
white, cream, soft gray or gray green—as 
dark woodwork tends to diminish apparent 
size. 


TICK to smooth, flat textures, whether 

in hangings, upholstery or wall cover- 
ings. A rough, coarse or deep texture with a 
large percentage of relief, such as loosely 
woven monk’s cloth, or a texture with 
depth of shadow, such as deep pile velvet, 
or, in fact, any velvet, has a space-decreas- 
ing tendency. If one wishes to be convinced 
in this respect, let them try the experiment 
of first putting velvet hangings in a small 
room and then replacing them by silk or 
poplin of exactly the same color and see 
with which the room looks larger. Or. 
again, replace a burlap surface covering on 
a wall by smooth filled canvas with a coat 
of paint and see which more helps the sense 
of space. This solicitude about mouldings 
and textures may seem to some a trifling 
matter, but it is by punctiliously heeding 
just such subtle, little points that the total 
result is very materially affected. It is al- 
ways the little things that count. 

Any kind of surface with a strongly 
marked pattern appears smaller than a 
plain surface of the same size. It is plainly 
better to eschew patterned fabrics, wall 
papers and rugs or carpets; or else, if pat- 
terns be used at all, it is advisable that 
they be small, inconspicuous and evenly 
distributed and not insistent nor violently 
emphatie in their colors. Likewise avoid 
prominent stripes: if any lines are to be 
emphasized, let them be horizontal, as a 
little emphasis of horizontal lines will help 
the sense of space. For this reason, it is 
well, if opportunity offers, to have shallow 
valances above the windows, as they tend 
to increase the apparent width of the win- 
dows and so add to the sense of space. 
Furthermore, avoid central “domes” or 
other lighting fixtures dropping from the 
middle of the ceiling, as they make the 
room look smaller than it really is. It is 
better to have side fixtures. 

The propriety, indeed the necessity, of 
keeping the scale of everything small in 
a small room ought to be self-evident. Not 
only is it true that a large piece of furni- 
ture in a small room looks larger than it 
really is and that a small piece of furni- 
ture in a large room is apt, by comparison, 
to appear smaller than is actually the case, 
but it is also true that if two pieces—let 
us say tables—of exactly the same size, 
but of different proportions, are put in a 


small room, the table whose legs and under- 
framing are designed upon a large and 
heavy scale will appear considerably larger 
than the same sized table with parts de- 
signed on a small scale. For example, a 
table with straight, slender legs looks 
smaller than a table with the same sized 
top but supported on a massive pedestal — 
with spreading feet. For this,reason proba- 
bly no type of furniture, by its refined and 
slender scale, is better suited to the small 
dining room than Sheraton. Sheraton fur- 
niture is here mentioned merely because it 
is so well known to be characteristically 
light, thin, and rather high-shouldered in 
the scale of its structural members and 


details. In’ the list of eligibles might 
properly be included Hepplewhite fur- 
niture, many items of Duncan Phyfe 
design, and likewise tables and other 


articles with slender baluster-turned legs. 
such as some of the early American 
pieces and the modern cottage types that 
have been adapted from them, that may 
appropriately be used along with the thin- 
spindled chairs of Windsor extraction. 

As to the color of the furniture, a word 
of comment, perhaps, is necessary. The ad- 
monition to avoid dark woodwork does not 
apply in the case of movable furniture of 
some dark wood, like mahogany, or painted 
a dark color. If the scale of the furniture 
be in keeping with the size of the room, 
the color will neither decrease the apparent 
size and weigh the room down, nor will it 
offer an objectionable contrast against a 
light background. In fact, the optical effect 
will be such that the contrast of the dark 
legs and stretchers against a light wall will 
only serve to emphasize their slender pro- 
portions. On the other hand, _ there 
is no objection to properly scaled furni- 
ture of some light wood, such as curly 
maple, or painted a light color, so long as 
that color be not of obtrusively advancing 
quality. But there is a serious objection 
to light furniture painted an assertive ad- 
vancing hue. The contrast, then, against 
a quiet, receding background will be too 
sharp and disturbing and will magnify the 
size of each individual piece. 


N choosing the optional pieces for the 

small dining room, remember that the 
sideboard is not a sine qua non for respecta- 
bility and, in many small dining rooms. 
had better be left out of the scheme and 
its place taken by a small console or a pair 
of consoles, which afford the requisite facili- 
ties for serving and for holding such per- 
manent objects as may be proper, but not 
for the usual superfluous and objectionable 
display of small silver. One of the first ob- 
jects to eliminate is a china cabinet or cup- 
board. The display of china and glass in 
any dining room is nearly always in ques- 
tionable taste; when a room is small such 
things are invariably better out of it. Avoid 
too many wall decorations and mercilessly 
exclude ponderous frames. 

As a final word of suggestion, it may 
be added that round or oval tables are 
more prodigal of space than rectangular 
tables, whether square or oblong; that 
narrow tables—the idea adapted from the 
refectory table—are worth considering: 
that draw tables are especially commend- 
able and convenient in saving space and. 
at the same time, giving comfort; that 
hanging furniture, such as wall cabinets, 
are worth remembering; and, finally, that 
either backless forms or single stools, at 
the sides of the table, may often be advan- 
tageously substituted for chairs. 




















Sift a little sand and garden loam over 


the surface before sowing and cover the 
seed about its own depth in the same way 


HASTE SAVES WASTE 


BY HUGH FINDLAY 


Forethought is the only sure way of success in gardening. February is the 
time to start if you want full crops next fall. Sow your seed early and pro- 
tect it from frosts. The most convenient way is to sow the seed in a flat 
which may be made from a box of any convenient size, four inches deep. 
After the seed is planted the flat may be placed in the hotbed, greenhouse, 
or a sunny window. 

It is always advisable to transplant the seedlings. The plants are set 2x2 
Beet seedlings before inches and by April or May they are a stocky, strong growth. Before the 
they are trimmed and final transplanting to the open the plants should be hardened off by gradually 
ready to be transplanted exposing them to the open and decreasing the supply of water. 


A flat with broken pieces of flower pot Scatter seed over the surface of the soil. 
covering the drainage holes. Over these Use labels like these to mark the name of 
place a layer of inverted, decayed sod each variety and the date of sowing seed 





Ready to plant. The 
trimming decreases the 
demand for moisture 


SEED TO BE SOWN IN FEBRUARY OR MARCH UNDER GLASS : 
Time required Time required Number of feet 


‘ad Seeds required for the germi- for a crop to Approximate of row to When to 
for a 50-foot nation of seed mature from yield per supply a plant in the 
Vegetables row in days seed in days 50-foot row family of five garden 
WES. cvcccescsocecce % oz. 5 to 10 60 to 80 1 to 1% bu. 50 April or May 
Brussels Sprouts..... % oz. 4 to ll 95 to 130 16 qt. 25 May Ist 
Early Cabbage........ 1/6 oz. 3 to 10 100 to 115 25 heads 50 April or May 
Early Cauliflower..... % oz. 4 to 10 100 to 125 25 heads 50 May Ist 
Celery cccccccccceces % oz. 9 to 15 150 to 175 150 stalks 50 May Ist 
Egg Plant...... Saene % oz 7 to 12 135 80 fruit 50 June Ist 
Lettuce, Loose Leaf.. % oz. 4to 7 60 to 95 50 heads 25 April or May 
CE: asctchuseanuae % oz. 8 to 17 125 to 140 1 bu. 150 April 15th 
PePPerS coccccccccces % oz. 8 to 13 110 to 130 400 pods 25 June Ist 
TOemetoes cccccccececs % oz. 5 to 10 125 to 150 7 bu. 100 June Ist 


The dates given on this planting table are for the latitude of New York City. For every hundred miles north or south subtract or add from 5 to 8 days. 












It is very important to press down the After sowing cover the flat with glass to A flat full of vigorous early beet plants 
soil over the seed before watering. Do- retain the moisture. After the seed ger- well-grown and ready —- to be trans- 
ing this aids decidedly in germination minates give the plants plenty of light planted to the vegetable garden out of doors 





Pee —— aan Cee aaaeenenenEn a 
A flat divided into sections 4a4 inches. A flat of seedlings properly thinned in Seedlings crowded. If they are not trans- 


Each plant can be transplanted separately order to develop thrifty, stocky plants planted they grow spindly and sickly 
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BY.HAROLD A. CAPARN 


GETTING THE RIGHT FENCE 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


The Independent set forth the advan- 

tages of omitting fences, it may seem 
a little inconsistent to follow it with an- 
other describing them. But ever since men 
have claimed the right to exclude others 
from certain parts of the earth there have 
been fences, and tho they could often be 
supprest to the benefit of the parties on 
either side of them, they are often desir- 
able and even absolutely necessary. 

Fences are so many and of such infinite 
variety that to treat the subject at all 
fully would take a book. So this article 
must confine itself to a few of the com- 
monest and most practical types, which 
may be classed under four headings: (1) 
Fence Walls; (2) Wood Fences; (3) Iron 
Fences; (4) Wire Fences. There are also 
many combinations of two of these. 

Walls. Most walls of brick, stone or 
concrete may be dismissed with a bare 
mention. They are matters between the 
owner, the architect and the mason, one or 
more of whom must decide on the hight, 
length and thickness and choose between 
the materials available in any district. 
But there is one kind of low wall that 
makes the most attractive of all fences in 
the country, and that is the rustic or 
boulder wall, usually built “dry,” or with- 
out mortar, wherever weathered or broken 
stones are found in quantity. 

Wood Fences. Perhaps the commonest 
and most generally useful and attractive 
is the picket fence, say three or three and 
a half feet high with pickets about 14 
inches square (or flat, say 2} inches wide 
by % inch thick), fastened to upper and 
lower bars or stringers extending between 
the supporting posts which are sunk in the 
ground. These posts may be six to eight 

feet or more apart, the stringers getting 
* thicker as they get longer. It is an econ- 
omy to space the uprights so that the 
stringers will cut to advantage from stock 
lengths of lumber. The lengths or divisions 
of the fence should be equal thruout its 
length: thus, a fence 39 feet long would 
divide into six lengths of 6 feet 6 inches 
each. The traditional wood for fence posts 
is locust, with cedar a good second, but 
both these are getting so scarce that substi- 
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A high, close-meshed wire fence like this is a valuable protection on a country place 


tutes are mostly used, the favorite at pres- 
ent being chestnut where the chestnut bark 
disease has killed the trees, making the 
wood plentiful and cheap. But almost any 
wood will make a satisfactory fence if it 
is well set and protected. Below ground, 
and three or four inches above, it may be 
protected by charring or tarring, or both, 
or by boxing, which means casing in 
boards. But the best way is to set the 
posts in concrete poured into a wood form 
or even a hole in the ground with the post 
set in the middle. The part of the post 
set in the concrete should be well water- 
proofed with waterproofing to be got at a 
paint store. The best practise is to make 
a hole in the concrete about half an inch 
wider than the post, and fasten the post 
by pouring in melted pitch to fill the space 
between the post and concrete. The con- 
crete should extend three inches or more 
above the ground and be sloped in all direc- 
tions to shed water from the post. This 
three or four inches just above the ground 
is the most vulnerable part of the post 
where it finally rots and breaks off unless 
¢. 





Perhaps the most useful and attractive fence for a door yard is the wooden picket fence 
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properly protected. Paint or some kind of 
creosote stain will protect the upper part 
of the post indefinitely, if they are re- 
newed when necessary. As for the kinds 
of wood, it should be remembered that all 
woods look pretty much alike when paint- 
ed, and any lumber ordinarily on the mar- 
ket will make a good fence, tho some will 
warp more than others. 

The picket fence is usually a spic and 
span affair, suitable for suburban yards, 
and there are innumerable forms of it, and 
innumerable other kinds of wood fences, 
mostly uninteresting. But there is one 
type that gives a great air to certain 
types of country places, and that is the 
common farm fence with three or more 
rows of boards fastened to uprights and 
whitewashed. v 

Iron Fences. These may look very well 
in citified suburbs, and the only one to be 
generally recommended is the plain or al- 
most-plain wrought iron picket fence. 
‘These, of course, must be kept painted, or 
they rust and ultimately fall to pieces, The 
best construction inserts the pickets thru 
a top and bottom bar, plain, no straps er 
channels, which are water and rust traps, 
impossible to paint where painting is most 
necessary. The danger place in an iron 
picket fence is the bottom, where weeds 
and grass forever conserve the moisture. 

Wire Fences. There are a thousand and 
one kinds of wire fences, and they can 
best be studied in thé catalogs of the 
makers. Numerous combinations of brick, 
stone or concrete with wood or iron exist, 
often attractive, but there is no space for 
detailed description of them here. Excel- 
lent and everlasting fence posts can be 
made at home by casting concrete in a 
wood form say four or five inches square, 
or tapering up to four inches square, with 
an iron rod thru the center, and such posts 
will support fences of wood or wire. For 
wood, holes may be cast in the concrete; 
for wire, hooks may be inserted when it 
is wet. These posts, like others, should 
be sunk into the ground well below frost 
line. 

In fences, even more than in mast things, 
it is usually better to stick to a few tried- 
out, simple and durable types, and to let 
any excess of originality find an outlet in 
other directions. 
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Where there is no value in 
the kitchen refuse an incin- 
erator like the one on the 
right is a real convenience 





Automatic tempera- 
ture control is a com- 
fort and a safeguard 


Have the ice put in your refrigera- 
tor from outside the house —it 
saves time and much annoyance 


When you want hot water 
quickly—light the gas in the 
heater above and get itt 


If you dislike ice in 
cakes, why not make 
it in your own re- 
frigerator by an elec- 
trical device like this 


There is economy in burning kero- 
sene oil-gas in your kitchen range. 
it saves coal and prevents the dirt 
and bother that ashes always cause 





This device (operated by electricity, 
gas or gasolene) is a rapid ironer, 
saving time and saving backaches 


From any floor, at any time, by use 
of this device, you can “shoot” 
soiled clothes down to the laundry. 
No basket accumulations around 


This kitchen door is planned as a time and disappoint- 
ment saver. All goods can be delivered safely and con- 
venicntly at any time whether you are at home or not 
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Test the eggs first carefully with a lamp 


heeded, more chickens will be hatched 

this spring than ever before in the his- 
tory of the country. Hundreds of amateurs 
will buy new incubators, even tho the big 
hatching plants will turn out chicks by 
the thousands. Buying chickens from a 
public hatchery is always more or less of 
a gamble. When one hatches his own chick- 
ens, he may be certain as to the stock. 
The amateur trying to build up a strain 
of heavy laying fowls will do his own 
hatching, as a matter of course. He will 
select his eggs from a breeding pen made 
up from his best hens and headed by a 
male bird which is known to be the son of 
a heavy laying hen. Don’t forget this 
proven fact—the male is of even more im- 
portance in fixing an egg laying tendency 
than his mates. 

Hatch early. This will be necessary in 
order to get a large supply of roasting 
chickens ready as soon as possible. It is 
difficult to find broody hens early in the 
season, but an incubator cares nothing 
about seasons or weather. It is ready when- 
ever there are eggs to fill it. That is one 
reason why the use of incubators will be 
very general the coming season. 

Early hatching will result in the produc- 
tion of big birds. Moreover, the early 
hatched pullets will make the early layers 
next fall. Yet pullets hatched too early 
may molt the same season. March is prob- 
ably the most desirable month to get the 
chickens out. Remember that late birds 
will not mature until winter, and the pul- 
lets will not lay until spring. This means 
a waste of grain. Late hatching cuts food 
production all along the line. Early hatch- 
ing gives more meat and more eggs. It is 
a patriotic duty, therefore, to hatch early. 

Set eggs of the larger breeds, such as 
Rhode Island Reds, Wyandottes and Ply- 
mouth Rocks, by preference. These are the 
meat breeds, and it 
is meat that is want- 
ed. At the same time, 
the hens lay almost 
as many eggs as 
those of the smaller 
breeds which have 
comparatively little 
meat value. 

It is possible to 
buy an_ incubator 
with a capacity of 
only fifty eggs. Such 
a machine is satis- 
factory for a fancier, 
but hardly practical 
for general purposes. 
An incubator hold- 
ing at least 120 eggs 
is more satisfactory. 
It is always best to 
get out the chickens 
in fairly large flocks, 
as chickens of the 
same age are most 
easy to care for. 


[: the Food Administration’s appeal is 


"In years past 
there has always 
been an enormous 
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COUNTING 
YOUR 
CHICKENS 


BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


loss of eggs and chickens due_ to 
carelessness or ignorance. Neither reason 
ean be considered a satisfactory excuse at 
present. Every effort should be made to 
avoid losses this season. One prolific cause 
of trouble is failure to properly care for 
the lamp, which should be cleaned, filled 
and trimmed regularly every day. It is im- 
portant to use the very best oil, and to set 
the machine where it will not be exposed 
to a draft or receive the sun in direct 
rays. Perhaps the cellar is the best place 
for an incubator, altho any room where 
the temperature neither runs low nor varies 
greatly will serve. There must be good 
ventilation, tho. 

Remember that it is necessary to get a 
permit from the insurance company before 
setting up an incubator in a dwelling. A 
nominal fee will be charged, and certain 
conditions, very easily complied with, prob- 
ably imposed. If the house should get on 
fire from any cause, there is likely to be 
trouble in collecting the insurance unless 
the insurance company is consulted when 
an incubator is installed. 

Let the machine be set level, and oper- 
ated for a day or two before the eggs are 
put in, so that a steady temperature of 103 
will be recorded. When the eggs are put 
in, the temperature will naturally drop, 
but will return to the proper point after 
some hours. 

The proportion of chickens hatched will 
be increased if the eggs to be incubated 
are chosen carefully. Eggs with uneven or 
rough shells seldom hatch, even tho fertile. 
Porous eggs and those of abnormal shape 
should be rejected. Probably a great many 
pullets’ eggs will be used this year, but 
when one can make a choice, it is much 


better to use eggs laid by year-old hens. 
mated up with matured cockerels, Pullets’ 
eggs will hatch stronger chickens later in 
the season than they will in February. 





Chicks like these speak for themselves as the best argument for incubator hatching 








incubator 


A practical, small English 


, If the eggs are not gathered frequently 
in cold weather, they may become chilled, 
which will prevent their hatching. If kept 
too long, also, they will deteriorate. Two 
weeks should be the limit. Do not keep the 
eggs in a warm place before they are put 
in the machine. It is on record that eggs 
stored in a kitchen cupboard on a farm 
have hatched out there. 

White eggs have thinner shells than 
brown eggs, and are likely to hatch a few 
hours earlier. Mixing white and brown 
eggs in the incubator is not desirable. The 
more uniform the eggs in every way, the 
better the results will be. 

Many poultry keepers like to spread a 
piece of coarse muslin or burlap over the 
wire bottom of the egg tray. This seems to 
give better results than when the eggs are 
placed directly on the wire netting. If the 
cloth gets soiled, scald it two or three 
times in the course of the hatch. This 
cloth offers a good means of providing 
moisture, if one happens to be living in a 
very dry climate. If it is kept moist by 
dipping it occasionally into water at a 
temperature of 105, all of the moisture 
needed will be supplied. It’s a good plan, 
in any event, to wet the cloth with luke- 
warm water just before the machine is 
closed the last time. Some people prefer 
sprinkling the eggs or placing a wet cloth 
on top, but the plan described is to be 
preferred. 

Beginning with the second day the eggs 
must be turned regularly. It is this turn- 
ing of the eggs which keeps the germ from 
sticking to the shells. The rule is to turn 
the eggs morning and night, but if the 
room happens to be very warm, it is wise 
to turn them at noon also. Don’t under- 
stand, of course, that the eggs must be 


-turned absolutely top to bottom. If they 


are simply moved around with the hands 
so that their positions are changed, the 
desired results wil) 
be accomplished. It 
is always best to use 
the hands _ rather 
than to tip the tray, 
and of course the 
eggs must be moved 
gently. Some people 
take ai few eggs 
from the center of 
the tray, rolling the 
others toward the 
center, and placing 
those removed at the 
outside. 

When the eggs are 
taken out ‘of the 
machine to. be 
turned, they natural- 
ly become cooled to 
some extent. It has 
been the custom in 
the past to give the 
eggs considerable 
cooling,’ especially 
after the first week. 
Whether or not this 
is necessary [Con- 
tinued on page 20! 
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Half a dozen of the best varieties, from left to right: Early Snowstorm, Orchid, Early Enchantress, Fordhook, Lavender King, Cherub. 





SUCCESSFUL SWEET PEAS 


HE sweet pea with its beautiful 
colors and delicious perfume takes 
pride of place among all annual 
flowers, but to get perfect results the seed 
should be sown just as early in the spring 
as soil conditions will allow. In fact, expe- 
rienced growers prepare their sweet pea 
ground in the fall so that there may be no 
delay in getting the seed, or plants, into 
the ground quite early in the spring. 

It is absurd to sow sweet peas in May 
and expect first class flowers, for altho 
late sowings may reward you with a pro- 
fusion of vine, rarely, if ever, will these 
plants produce sufficient flowers to repay 
you for your trouble. Unless the seeds have 
been sown sufficiently early to allow the 
plants to make strong and deep root 
growth under cool conditions, failure will 
undoubtedly follow. Therefore, my advice 
is to get the seed sown just as early in the 
spring as soil conditions will allow. 

Better still, if you have a cool green- 
house, mild hotbed or even a cold frame 
which can be protected, the ideal method 
of starting sweet peas now is to sow them 
as early as possible this month in pots or 
shallow wooden flats, using the pots for 
preference. The pots should be three and 
one-half or four inches in diameter. A suit- 
able compost is one composed of turfy 
loam, leaf soil and a little sand, all thoroly 
mixt. The pots will not require much drain- 
age, but perhaps a little of the roughest of 
the turf may be placed in the bottom. Then 
fill the pots to within an inch and one-half 
of the top, and cover with an inch layer of 
pure sharp sand into which the seed should 
be sunk one-half inch. We use the sand to 
ensure perfect germination and obviate any 
risk of the seed rotting. Put three, or at 
the most four seeds in each pot, firming 
the soil and labeling each variety as it is 
sown. The pots should then be placed in the 
green-house bench, hotbed or frame, and 
soaked thoroly with tepid water. 

If the pots are now shaded with paper, 
it may obviate the necessity of further 


BY GEORGE W. KERR 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SWEET PEA SOCIETY 


waterings until the seeds have germinated. 
When the plants are three or four inches 
in hight, a few small twiggy branches in- 
serted in each pot will tend to assist the 
perfect growth of the little plants. With- 
out such assistance there is danger of the 
seedlings developing a bent or crooked 
growth, and this undoubtedly acts as a 
check, from which it may take the plants 
some time to recover after planting in the 
open. 


F they are started in a green-house, re- 

move the plants later to a cold frame, 
where air should be admitted on mild days. 
If a cold wind is blowing, the sash may be 
raised on the side opposite that from which 
the wind is coming. 

What we have to aim at now is to grow 
the little plants as hardy as possible, for 
they are very impatient of heat and averse 
to any coddling. As spring advances the 
sashes should be removed entirely during 
the brightest part of the day, and as plant- 
ing out time draws near, they should be 
kept off night and day. 

If the plants are properly hardened, they 
may safely be planted out in this section 
(Philadelphia) about the middle of April; 
in fact, in some seasons we have been able 
to set them out during the first week in 
April. Thoroly prepared plants, that is 
plants which have been exposed freely to 
the weather a few days previous, will now 
be able to withstand two or three degrees 
of frost, and, altho for a few weeks they 
may not make much top growth, you may 
be sure that the roots are working over- 
time in preparation for the hot weather 
which they doubtless know will soon be 
coming along. 

If the ground has not been prepared for 
sweet peas in the fall, a start must be made 
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just as soon as the soil is in a sufficiently 
dry condition to allow of its being culti- 
vated. If it is very wet and sticky, better 
delay for a few days. 

Ere starting, give the entire area a dress- 
ing of finely powdered lime, applying it to 
the entire patch at the rate of at least 
twenty pounds per forty square yards. Lime 
is an absolute soil essential for all legumin- 
ous plants, therefore, as we are aiming to- 
grow perfect sweet peas, it must not be 
omitted in our preparations. 

The soil should be turned over at least 
two feet deep, and if we are planting in 
rows, two to three feet wide. As a rule the 
lower soil is generally poor, therefore it 
should not be brought to the surface, but 
it must be turned over, mixing with it a 
liberal quantity of good old manure, cow 
manure for preference. If you are unable to 
procure good manure, substitute well de- 
eayed leaf mold, or old garden refuse. 
More of this manure or its substitute must 
be mixt into the top silt, and after finish- 
ing rake into the surface soil a dressing of 
acid phosphate at the rate of two ounces 
per yard run of row. 


HE question of staking the vines prop- 

erly is a most important one, for unless 
the plants are given a suitable opportunity 
to start away right early in the season, 
they are badly checked at a very trying 
period of their growth. 

Presuming the plants were started in 
pots as advised, each potful should be 
planted eighteen inches apart in the row. 
To those who have not tried this method, 
it might appear that this is too great a 
distance apart, but grown in good soil, the 
plants will quickly meet in’ the row and 
form a perfect hedge of growth. Therefore, 
as soon as possible after transplanting; a 
trellis of some sort must be provided. The 
best and most natural support is that pro- 
vided by good twiggy brush. This is not, 
however, always easily procured, but a- 
first class sub- [Continued on page 208 








WOMAN 


Mr. Kerr (at the left) inspecting some of the sweet pea seedlings at a big California estate where the seed is grown for market 
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GREENHOUSE 


Pot the rooted cuttings of 
chrysanthemums and carnations. 
A new bed of coleus and geran- 
iums may be set in now. These will be large 
enough for planting out in June. Cuttings 
made the early part of last month should 
be shifted to a larger (3 inch) pot and 
pinched back so as to form a branching 
stocky plant. 


Start the bulbs for Easter by shift- 
ing them into the hotbed or a cool 
greenhouse. 

The bulbous roots of cannas, caladium 
and dahlias may be started the last of the 
month in pots filled with rich soil. Keep 
them in a cool greenhouse or hotbed. 


If the seed of ageratum, helio- 
Seedage trope, lobelia, petunia, pansies, 
verbena, salvia, cyclamens, pri- 
mula, gloxinia, begonia and asters are 
planted now the plants will be well formed 
by a time. 
he seed of ten weeks’ stocks if planted 
now will be in bloom the early part of 
May. These are used mostly for cut flowers 
in the greenhouse. The plants are not suit- 
ed for planting out after cutting the first 
bloom. 

The seed of Cuphea Llavae if sown the 
last of the month will produce fair sized 
plants for vases or hanging baskets. 

Periwinkle (Vinca Minor) for window 
boxes and Cabaea Scandeus for porches 
should be started from seed and planted 
out the last of May. 

Early tomatoes, peppers and eggplants 
may be started the last of the month. 

Celery seed started the first week of Feb- 
ruary will be ready for use in July. 

Larkspur, single hollyhocks and other 
perennials if started the first of the month 
will bloom late in the fall. 


Apply a little lime to the bed 
and work it into the soil. 
Clean off the leaves badly af- 
fected with carnation rust. The flower buds 
usually come fast with the first bright 
days. Always disbud these flower stems so 
that the main bud may properly develop. 


Cuttings 


Bulbs 


Carnations 


Spray on'bright days to keep the red spider 
7 


in check. 


Pot roses for Easter should be 
Roses sprayed on bright days. The foliage 

should always be dry by evening. 
Do not over-water. There is always this 
danger while spraying. 

Top dress the rose bushes with a heavy 
coating of well decayed manure and bone 
meal. Keep the pipes coated with sulfur 
to keep under control the mildew. Keep the 
houses well ventilated so that the air is 
fresh but never allow a draft. This is more 
practical south of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, than around New York. 


Repot ferns, palms, crotons, etc., 
Potting for next spring. Watch for scale 

on the palms. If any is found, 
wash off leaves with a soft sponge and 
whale oil soap. 


VEGETABLE GARDEN 


Seed Don’t accept substitutes in your 
Order seed order. Insist on having the 

varieties you know are standard. 
This is not a year to experiment. It is a 
year to produce. 


ola Do not throw away seed left from 
Pca last year but place a representative 
collection of 100 seeds between two 
sheets of blotting. paper in a soup dish or 
plate. Cover with another plate or a pane 
of glass. Note carefully the time and per 
cent of seed to germinate and sow accord- 
ingly. 
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o in February 


conte The seed of Early Jersey Wake- 
s “or field cabbage, White Plume, or 

Golden self-blanching celery, Early 
Snowball Cauliflower, Detroit Dark Red 
Beets should be planted the second week 
of this month. The last of the month, sow 
a flat of Loose Leaf Lettuce. Sow the seed 
thinly, cover lightly about the depth of the 
seed, and press down the soil very lightly 
with a piece of board. Keep the soil moist 
and the flats in a warm, sunny situation, 
preferably a greenhouse or hotbed. 

The latter pent of the month, sow 
Onions the seed of Danver’s Yellow Globe, 

Southport White Globe, or Prize- 
taker onions and place the flats in a mod- 
erately warm place. After the young onion 
plants have reached a hight of four inches, 
they may be hardened off by gradually ex- 
posing them to the open air on all favor- 
able occasions. After a week or more of 
this treatment plant them into rich soil in 
the garden in rows fifteen inches apart and 
three inches apart in the rows. 
If the French Globe Arti- 
chokes are started this month, 
they will produce well devel- 
oped fruiting heads this season providing 
they are kept growing vigorously and 
rapidly. 


Artichokes 


This is the month to start the hot- 
Hotbed bed. The manure should be fresh 

and heating. After placing about 
three inches of coarse ashes on the bottom 
of the hotbed, pack in about one foot of 
manure and pack down. It will be of great 
advantage to the action of the manure if it 
is then moistened with hot water, after 
which add another foot of manure and pack 
this down, again watering it with hot 
water. The manure should be moist but not 
wet. Place over this surface from four to 
six inches of clean garden loam. Place a 
standard thermometer in the manure in 
the center of the hotbed and close the sash 
tightly. Do not plant the seed until the 
temperature drops to 80° F. If seed is 
planted when the temperature is rising, it 
is in danger of being baked. Keep the air 
in the hotbed pure and fresh after sowing 


IN THE GARDEN 


TRENCHES 


The gardener who by the lack of 
early preparation fails to keep in 
check insects, disease and weeds when 
they commence their “ruthless war- 
fare” on the garden trenches belongs 
in the enemy’s ranks. 

Ammunitions necessary:—To destroy 
all chewing insects such as tent cater- 
pillar, potato beetle, etc., apply a 
stomach poison, Paris green, arsenate 
of lead, hellebore or slug shot. 
Sucking insects like the aphis may be 
destroyed by the use of tobacco dust, 
nicotine or kerosene emulsion. 

Scale insects are destroyed by spray- 
ing with lime sulfur, scaleside or solu- 
ble oil. 

Plant diseases are prevented by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mizrture, a summer 
solution of lime sulfur or by dusting 
the foliage with flowers of sulfur. 
Weapons necessary:—Spray machine 
(hand or power), hoe, Narcross weed- 
er, wheel cultivator (large gardens) 
and a well balanced digging fork. 

The War Garden Bureau will advise 
you as to the amount of solution to 
buy if you will send in the size of your 
garden and state the kind of vegetables 
to be grown, also the age and number 
of fruit trees or berry bushes. 
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the seed. Keep a protective covering of 
mats or straw over the hotbed during cold 
nights. 


After applying a liberal 
Se coating of manure, which 

may be spaded or plowed 
under later in the season, apply on the sur- 
face of the soil and work in it with a cul- 
tivator about 100 pounds of mixt fertilizer. 
This is the time to mix your fertilizer pro- 
viding you can keep it dry. Mix thoroly, 
for a garden 25x50 feet, 25 pounds of 
nitrate of soda, 1 bushel of wood ashes, 25 
pounds of acid phosphate, and 25 pounds 
of high-grade tunkage. This may be applied 
at different times during the season in the 
rows before transplanting or just before a 
rain alongside of a growing crop. 


FLOWER GARDEN 


Make your garden plans now and arrange 
your planting plans so as to give you the 
best color effect in bloom and foljage thru- 
out the season. 


If there is a fence, pergola, old 
Climbers stump or outhouse that you 

wish to beautify, this is the 
month to order Akebia, Virginia creeper, 
Boston Ivy, Oriental Bitter Sweet, or the 
hardy Clematis. 


Water Why not plan a home made artis- 
Garden tic and naturalistic water garden 
for this coming year? Order not 
only the water lilies now but send in your 
order for Marsh Marigold, Japanese Iris, 
Arrow Arum, Great Bulrugh, Common 
Reed Mace and Wild Rose, all of which 
are sub-aquatic plants suited to make the 
water edge attractive. 


Don’t buy cheap flower seeds. The 
oe vitality is usually low and the 

varieties are poor, especially where 
the seeds are mixt. 


FRUIT AND BERRIES 


This is the last call for order- 
ar ing both berry bushes and fruit 
trees. Remember that it is a 
better policy and a safer practise to buy 
from a point north rather than south of 
you. State in your order when you desire 
the plants delivered, so that they will not 
arrive while the soil is locked up with 
frost. When they do arrive, keep the varie- 
ties separate and heel the plants in until 
their permanent home is prepared. 


Now is the time to cut out ali 
Disease pblack-knot or plum knot from 

plum and cherry trees, both the 
wild and cultivated. Also gather all 
“mummy” plums still clinging to the plum 
trees. If these are allowed to remain and 
drop to the ground they will spread fruit- 
rot. All black-knot and “mummy” plums 
should be burned. 


Make a thoro inspection, especial- 
Insects ly of your young trees, in search 

for clusters of tent caterpillars 
eggs and also San Jose, Oyster shell scale, 
and Scurvy Bark louse. These should be 
sprayed with the dormant solution of one 
part of lime sulfur to eight parts of water. 
Spray only on mild calm days. 


See to it that your pruning saw 
Pruning is sharp, clean and well set be- 

fore going into the orchard. Prune 
out first the dead limbs, then all of the 
limbs that cross and rub and a few others 
if necessary. Do not over-prune. Beware of 
professional men whom you do not know 
but who want the job of pruning your 
orchard. First get the advice of a prac- 
tical man who has an established reputa- 
tion. It takes years for an orchard to re- 
cover from the work of a tree butcher. 
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THE POULTRY YARD 


IN FEBRUARY 
BY E. I. FARRINGTON 


'T is time now to plan definitely for the 

coming season’s work. If day-old chick- 

ens are to be purchased, the order for 
them should be put in promptly. It will be 
discovered, probably, that the price has in- 
creased since last year. If one can hatch 
his own chickens from a strain of birds 
with the egg-laying habit well developed, 
he will be wise either to set a considerable 
number of hens or to buy an incubator. 
If, on the other hand, his hens have not 
proven to be good layers, or if they have 
been confined closely, there is no advantage 
in breeding from one’s own stock. 

There is always something of a gamble 
in buying day-old chicks from large hatch- 
eries, because as a rule the eggs have been 
bought up from farmers for miles around, 
without much regard to the character of 
the stock. Nevertheless, this offers an easy 
way to make a beginning in poultry 
keeping. 

If you are planning to set hens, wait 
until you get twa or three which are broody 
at once, so that they can be given a con- 
siderable number of eggs. Then you will 
have one large flock of chickens, all the 
same age, instead of several small flocks 
of varying ages. 

The question of breeds is one which both- 
ers many beginners. Undoubtedly White 
Leghorns come the nearest to being egg 
machines of any hens known. They are 
also light eaters, which is a point in their 
favor in sections where grain is hard to 
obtain. On the other hand, they are too 
small to be of much value for drest 
poultry. Just now the Government is mak- 
ing a special effort to speed up the pro- 
duction of table poultry in order to help 
relieve the meat shortage. For that reason, 
it seems wiser, or at least more in accord 
with the Government’s purposes, to start 
poultry keeping with birds of the heavier 
breeds such as Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes and Oppingtons. 
The hens of all these breeds lay well, and 
the cockerels will dress four pounds or 
over. It is expected, of course, that this 
year all the cockerels except a few needed 
for breeding will be sent to the table as 
soon as they have approached maturity. 
Even the poorer pullets should be culled 
out and used for meat. On the roaster 
plants pullets are killed before they have 
laid half a dozen eggs. Then the meat is 
soft and delicious. The birds soon harden 
up after they have begun to lay. 

Usually there seem to come some warm 
days in February, making it possible for 
the poultry keeper to give his hen houses 
a thoro cleaning. If there are glass win- 
dows, let them be washed. Curtains, if 
there are any, should be thoroly brushed. 
As a matter of fact, this brushing of the 
curtains should be done weekly if they 
are used much, for when covered with dust 
the curtains are almost as opaque as a 
board. 

Probably it will be found that the litter 
on the floor has become packed rather hard. 
In that event, it should be removed and a 
new lot substituted. Litter is of little use 
unless it is fresh enough so that the grain 
disappears from sight when thrown into it. 

Be certain that there are no drafts in 
the house which the hens will feel at night, 
and that neither the floor nor the walls are 
damp. Dry, cold air is not to be feared. 
In a deep house the hens will go thru the 
winter safely, even tho the front is entire- 
ly open. Sometimes birds having long combs 
and wattles need a little extra protection 
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for catalog 66-A. 


Enclosure. 
Nothing to put together. 
side help needed. 
“ Beaut-i-ator” 


No. 66-A. 











The Radiator Bugaboo 


Decorative Metal Grilles 


O skillfully is it possible 
to enclose radiators with of air, insuring economy of heat- 
harmonious treatments of 
wood panelings, combined with our decorative metal 
grilles, that their obtrusive objectionableness is 
Let us make suggestions. Send 


The “Beaut-i-ator” 


The “Beaut-i-ator” is a portable all metal Radiator 
You simply place it over your radiator. 
Nothing to fasten. 
Instantly removable. Ask for the 
Booklet, when you ask for Booklet 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MrcCo. |j 
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terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Ex- 
pert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
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WHAT KITCHEN CONVENIENCES DO YOU LACK? 


Tell us your problems—we may be able to 
help you more than you suspect, 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP, 119 West 40th St., N. Y. City 
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in very cold weather, which may be given 
by dropping canvas or burlap curtains in 
front of the roosts. Oftentimes roosters 
freeze their wattles as a result of getting 
them into the water when drinking. It may 
be necessary to arrange the drinking foun- 
tain in some way so that this will be 
avoided. Of course roosters with wery long 
combs may have these combs frost bitten. 
This is bad for breeders. Some poultrymen 
make a pra¢tise of anointing the combs 
with vaseline when the temperature gets 
perilously low. This is a reasonably sure 
protection. 

Too much beef scraps should’ be 
avoided in planning rations for the 
breeding stock. It is important, tho, that 
the breeders should have an abundance of | 
green food. Sprouted oats are perhaps the 
most available and are very satisfactory. 
if fed when the sprouts are not more than 
an inch long. Oats and corn with a dry 
mash of bran and ground oats with ten per | 
cent of beef scraps make a good combina- 
tion for the breeding pens. It is of im- 
portance to pay especial attention to the 
hens which are to lay the eggs to be used 
for hatching, because this will make for 
greater fertility and stronger chicks, both | 
being highly desirable this season. 

Farmers and others having a considerable | 
amount of land available, especially if it is 
marsh or low land, are earnestly advised 
to start keeping geese. Geese are naturally 
grazing birds, therefore can be kept at less | 
expense than any othr kind of saultry. | 
Each bird provides a large amount of meat 
us well as considerable fat. For some rea- 
son the goose industry has been allowed 
to go backward. It ought to be revived. 
Probably it will pay to buy a few settings 
of goose eggs in order to raise goslings to 
be drest next fall, even tho the eggs are 
rather expensive. They can be hatched out | 
under hens, but require thirty days for | 
incubation 








The New Plays 


Lord and Lady Algy. Notable revival of 
cone of last generation's greatest successes. 
( Broadhurst Theater.) 


Happiness, a comedy written by G. Hart- 
ley Manners, stars Laurette Taylor. Is 
well acted, refreshing and worth while. 
(Criterion Theater.) 

Yes or No. By Arthur Goodrich. Ingen- 
iously wrought play with a lesson for dis- 
contented and discontenting wives. Well} 
acted and worth while. (Longacre Theater. ) 





Going Up is a musical comedy as clean 
as it is clever. The plot is vastly better than 
usual, music and dancing are delightful, 
Frank Craven as the pseudo-aviator is ir- 
resistibly funny. (Liberty Theater.) 


Seventeen is a perfectly delightful human 
comedy of innocence and love making for 
young and old based on Booth Tarkington’s 
adolescent romance of the same name. Well 
written, well reproduced and well acted. | 
(Booth Theater.) 


General Post is one of the most charm- 
ing of the new war plays of the season. It 
is full of wit and clever situations, and is 
admirably acted, both in its humorous char- 
acters and in the more serious parts. 
(Gaiety Theater.) 


The American audience at the French | 
Theater seems to prefer the modern to the | 
classic drama and Curel to Moliére, La 
Nouvelle Idole, like Shaw's “Doctor's 
Dilemma,” deals with vivisection but pre- 
sents a finer appreciation of the psychology 
of the scientist. (Theitre du Vieux Colom- 
bier.) 


















A Breakfast Food 
You Will Like 
For tomorrow's breakfast serve a few N. B. C. 

Graham Crackers with hot milk, in place of the 

usual hard-to-prepare breakfast foods. You will find 

them a most pleasing change. 
Always crisp, appetizing and wholesome, they 
furnish maximum nourishment at minimum cost. 


Sugar is saved, too, as N. B. C. Graham Crackers 
are sweet enough without. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


op of Uneeda Biscuit 
































Now is the time to replenish your 
Sketching Outfit. 

Easels, -Camp Stools, Umbrellas. 
Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors. 
Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 
$1.75. Fuil line of boxes of Oil, 
Water Color and China Painting, 
Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 


Catalogue sent on request 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. 


“Secsuuan’s.” 101 Fulton Street, New York 
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A few crisp, appetizing N. B. C. Oatmeal Crackers 
—a bowl of fresh, sweet milk or cream (hot or 
cold) and you have one of the finest breakfast 
foods you can imagine. 


Oatmeal in its most delicious form, nutritious, just 
sweet enough without adding sugar, N. B. C. Oatmeal 
Crackers offer you and your family a welcome change 
from your regular breakfast food. 


PY Uneeda Biscuit 








A Perfect Food 
For Breakfast 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COM PANY 
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How to Use Our Plan and Purchase Dept. 


Look over all departments of your business organization with a view to 
helping your workers, by finding the weak spots and showing them better 
ways and methods. You may find the spots easier to locate than the remedy. 
Write to the Plan and Purchase Department for the free Check List, which 
provides you with a list of items likely to help you. 

Check the items you want to know about, those you think you can use. 
Write on the blank pages the details of your problem. 

As promptly as possible after receiving your request we will make reply, 
drawing upon our files of information and the experience of expert coun- 
sellors to give you helpful suggestions. 


Independent Efficiency Service, 119 W. 40th St., New York City 




















Remarkable Remarks 


Tuomas W. LAMONT—Luxuries can’ be 
eliminated. 

Dr. J. S. Dickrty-—No man 
tained an education by daylight. 

Mayor Joun F. Hytan—I want New 
York to look out on life unafraid. 

Hersert C, Hoover—lIn this emergency 
only the simplest living is patriotic. 

‘Leon TrotzKy—We did not overthrow 
the Czar to bow to German imperialism. 

CARDINAL GrBprons—We have entered 
into the struggle with a clean conscience. 

CLEVELAND H. Dopee—Tammany Hall 
is the greatest organization in the world. 

HeNnrY Morcentnau—The Turks have 
ruined every place where they ever lived. 

Dorotuy Dix—For a widower women 
have a soft, tender, half maternal feeling. 

FLORENZ ZIEGFELD, JR.—This past year 
I have lost some of my loveliest chorus girls. 

Cart HERMAN Torces—Bachelordum of 
today is a cancer which must be extirpated. 

Tana CAVALIERI—From the standpoint 
of beauty one should retire before twelve. 

WILLIAM DEAN HoweEL_is—May the war 
for liberty win equality and fraternity too. 
| Cartes 8S. WAarp—Give until it hurts 
and then go on giving until it doesn’t hurt. 

JOHN WANAMAKER—-A real good smile 
and a hearty handshake cost but a minute. 

Bitty SunpAy—I have more respect for 
a saloon keeper than for a dancing teacher. 

Emperor CHARLES—-It will be the finest 
|day in my life when I can conclude peace. 

JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER—I feel ready to 
agree to anything that will help in any 
way. P 

JouN Burrovens—I wish that at this 
moment we had five million men in Kurope 
shooting Germans. 

Pror. J. McK, Carrett—I should think 
the New York papers would be as tired of 
me as I am of them. 

Lapy CuEetwynp—They say in Europe 
that Americun women are the most grace- 
ful flirts in the world. 

PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL—The 
result of this war must be either a worse 
world or a better one. 

Henry Forp—It is time to stop trying 
to solve the railroad problems by  book- 
keeping in Wall Street. 

VicE-PRESIDENT Marsnati—The Kaiser 
is getting it thru his thick head that Amer- 
ica is going to win the war. 

Pror. WiItLttam Jonrs—Todine 
chloride reacts as follows: I4 
—OH—HO—+1+H+—Cl. 

JEANETTE Y. NorroN—A sauce is usual- 
ly served in a sauce boat, while gravy is 
put in a gravy boat or tureen. 

GEN. Henry A. GREEN—Officerts and 
men of my command muy meet as social 
equals outside the cantonments. 

Davip Lioyp GrEorGE—I warn nations 
to watch men who think there is a halfway 
house between victory and defeat. 

Viscount NortTuciirFE—It will be hell 
for those who didn’t goeto war when those 
forty millions who did come back. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—We want to fight 
abroad with our allies so that we shall not 
have to fight at home without our allies. 

Secretary DANIELS—The day will come 
| when all appointments to Annapolis will be 
- from the ranks of the enlisted men. 
| SkrcrETARY BAKER—Civilized men must 
|take hope that the future has in store a 
| relief from the burden of armament and 
the destruction of the waste of war. 

ARTHUR PoLLEN—Whether the war ends 
this year or next or the year after, Europe 
is faced with a five years’ shortage of food 
which may well mean a five years’ famine. 

Ep Howr—There is not in New York a 
peculiar type of man who thinks of things 
that have not been thought of by some one 
in the vicinity of Kokomo, Indiana, or Van- 
dalia, Illinois. 
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The Ulysses of China 


HE biography of Li Hung-Chang, by 

J. O. P. Bland, who has won no small 
reputation as a close student of Hastern 
politics, is the biography of an admirer 
but not of a hero-worshiper. Li Hung- 
Chang was, in his view, a “one eyed leader 
of the blind”; the shrewdest and most en- 
lightened of Chinese statesmen and yet de- 
voted to the ruling dynasty and Confucian 
tradition and unable to divest himself of the 
class prejudices of the mandarin. His 
strength and his weakness were alike well 
illustrated by his military policy. He real- 
ized the military impotence of China as 
compared with foreign nations, employed 
European experts to remodel the army and 
navy, introduced as best he could the Euro- 
pean military tactics, armament and dis- 
cipline, and strove in every way to emulate 
the achievements of Japanese statesmen 
in order that China might later debate on 
equal terms with the great powers. But he 
could not refrain from undoing all his work 
by permitting the military services of the 
Celestial Empire to become demoralized by 
graft, and even soiling his own fingers with 
every kind of corruption. As a result the 
Chinese went to battle under incompetent 
officers, who owed their commissions - to 
their kinship with high officials, short of 
supplies and divided into hostile provin- 
cial factions. The result was Japan’s 
smashing victory over China and Li Hung- 
Chang’s temporary fall from royal favor. 

Li Hung-Chang was greater as a diplo- 
mat than as an internal administrator, be- 
cause in domestic affairs he thought first 
of his own pocket and in foreign affairs of 
his loyalty to the nation. A few citations 
from the good advice tendered by the 
statesman to his not always appreciative 
Government will serve to show the keen- 
ness of his insight into the realities of in- 
ternational politics : 

The truth is that, at present, foreigners are 
powerful and the Chinese feeble. And whence 
arises the power of the former? It certainly is 
not innate in them, but depends upon the fact 
that “the requisites of Government are suffi- 
ciency of food, sufficiency of military equipment, 
and the confidence of people in their ruler” 
(Confucian Analects). 

The fact is, that the prosperity of foreign 
countries is inseparably connected with the wel- 
fare of the Chinese people; and instead of drain- 
ing that people to the last drop, would they not 
prefer to use without exhausting—to take, and 
still leave a residue? 

There is no human agency capable of putting 
a stop to the expansionist movement of Japan; 
has not your Government been compelled to in- 
augurate a new era by making a treaty of com- 
merce with them? As matters stand, therefore, 
is not our best course to neutralize one poison 
by another, to set up one energy against an- 
other? You should seize every opportunity to 
establish treaty relations with Western nations, 
of which you would make use to check Japan. 
There exists in the West a general rule that a 
nation may not seize the territory of another 
without good cause; but international law acts 
only as a protective force in the case of the 
Powers with common commercial interests. 

Altho Li Hung-Chang was no lover of 
the greedy European powers which clam- 
ored for concessions and annexations at 
China’s expense, he realized that China’s 
only hope lay in having friends rather than 
enemies to deal with. He, therefore, set his 
face like flint against the Boxer outbreak; 
telling the formidable Empress Dowager 
who then directed the destinies of the Em- 
pire that “Under any enlightened sovereign 
these Boxers, with their ridiculous claims 
of supernatural powers, would most as- 


suredly have been condemned to death long 
200 . 


since.” Like other diplomats he frequently 
told lies to foreigners, but he usually told 
the blunt truth to the ruler and to himself. 
But the man was greater than his thoughts, 
for his diplomatic successes were due even 
more to physical energy and endurance. 
genial manner, impressive presence, skill 
in self-expression, prudence and .persistency 
than to the wisdom of his plans. 

In Mr. Bland’s opinion Li Hung-Chang 
was born either in the wrong age or the 
wrong country, for only where representa- 
tive institutions existed could his talents 
have found their fullest scope: 

For a practical-minded man like Li the dreams 
of Sun Yat-sen and g Yu-wei were inter- 
esting but unprofitable: IR, in but the sin of 
rebellion (which was not for him) could come 
of their loose talk of voters and _ elections, 
Houses of Parliament, and democratic govern- 
ment. He foresaw quite clearly that a successful 
attempt to establish the letter of a non-existent 
spirit would end (as indeed it did ten years 
after his death) by reducing Young China’s 
dreams to a lamentable spectacle of paid mem- 
bers of Parliament shamelessly struggling for 
the spoils of public administration. But had the 
materials for party government existed in China 
—that is to say, a politically semi-conscious 
electorate, a stock of catch-words for its mys- 
tification, and party funds for its demoralization 
—Li would have made an ideal party leader and 
Prime Minister. He might have had no con- 
structive policy (except for the distribution of 
the loaves and fishes), but he would assuredly 
have been a past master in the game of “ins 
and outs.” If, instead of a horde of greedy rela- 
tives and hungry fellow-provincials battening 


crudely on the public purse, he could have led 


into the logomachy of party politics a well- 
trained phalanx of glib lawyers and astute finan- 
ciers, his genius would have found its true vo- 
cation. For Li Hung-Chang combined the _—_ 
and-see temperament with remarkable 

to the direction in which the political cat al 
jump at any critical emergency: his infinite 
courage and resource were never more conspic- 
uous than in the hour of danger, and he pos- 
sest a certain bluff geniality, a tactful capacity 
for saying smooth things to rough men, which 
would have made him an ideal manipulator of 
the party machine and a graceful exponent of 
public opinion after the event. 


Li Hung Chang, by J. O. P. Bland. Henry 
Holt. $2. 


About Modern China 


E Fight for the Republic in 
China is a large volume (485 pages) 
of more than ordinary interest and value. 
The announcement on the cover says that 
this is “a semi-official statement of China’s 
case to the world,” and that “the author 
occupies a very important position under 
the present Chinese Government.” He has 
to his credit six political and eight roman- 
tic works on Oriental affairs. Mr. B. L. 
Putnam Weale offends the reader by his 
first sentence, which boasts that “This vol- 
ume tells everything that the student or 
the casual reader needs to know about the 
Chinese Question.” An anti-Japanese bias, 
moreover, is often so markedly pronounced. 
In spite, however, of defects which are 
only incidental flies in the ointment, and 
disregarding the sentences frequently cum- 
bersome and sometimes pedantic, the work 
before us is worthy of careful reading. 
The body of the volume is devoted to the 
period from the establishment of the Re- 
public in 1911 until the spring of 1917. 
Two preliminary chapters constitute a 
brief but adequate introduction. The title 
well describes the subject matter. The 
author has collected a large number of orig- 
inal and important documents relating to 
the struggle for democracy within China 
herself and to the efforts of Japan to bring 
China more completely under her influence. 
The appendix of nearly one hundred pages 
is particularly valuable. 


Mr. Weale’s account of Yuan Shi-kai and 
his selfish ambitions, intrigues and policies 
goes far to confirm the assertions of Jap- 
anese that Yuan Shi-kai was working for 
Yuan Shi-kai and not for China. 

The life story of Yuan Shi-kai, and the part 
European and Japanese diplomacy played in 
that story, form a chapter which should be 
taught as a warning to all who enter politics 
as a career, since ‘aue is exhibited in this his- 
tory a complete compendium of the more 
vicious traits of Byzantium. 

In carrying out his secret plans for seiz 
ing the throne for himself and his family. 
Yuan Shi-kai 
turned the Military Court into an engine of 
judicial assassination, within whose gloomy pre- 
cincts many thousand of unfortunate men per- 
ished, practically untried in the period 1911- 
1916. (p. 274.) 

The story of the famous “twenty-one de 
mands” is told afresh with full documents 
and omniscient interpretations. Japan’s 
“perfidy” and “sinister ambitions” are duly 
stressed at rere points. The reader 
should not, however, fail to look at the 
other side of these matters. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory discussion is to be found 
in Mr. K. K. Kawakami’s “Japan in World 
Politics,” Chapter X. Mr. Weale fails to 
give the reader a full and sane view of 
that affair because he.so completely fails 
to see or to sympathize with Japan’s own 
problems and the situation that has been 
created for Japan by the predatory and 
aggressive governments of Europe in their 
dealings with nations that are backward 
and weak. This is where such writers as 
Frederick McCormick and Thomas F. Mil- 
lard also fail. 

The solution of China’s problems in 
volves, according to Mr. Weale, the liqui- 
dation of “her financial obligations which 
constitute a huge network of foreign inter- 
ests—particularly British interests—which 
seventy-five years of treaty intercourse 
a entwined around the country” (page 
380). 

Japan’s real objective in the termination of 
the implied trusteeship which Europe and 
America still exercize in the Far East .. . 
using this attorneyship as a cloak for the ad- 
vancement of objects which other powers would 
pursue on different principles, so impregnably 
to entrench herself where she has no business 
to be that no one will dare to attempt to turn 
her out (page 383). 

The author expresses many other judg- 
ments provocative of thought and discus- 
sion. 

China from Within, by Charles E. Scott, 
is a record of personal experiences in mis- 
sionary work. The disclosure of Chinese 
character and sterling qualities serves as a 
wholesome antidote to the discouraging 
view one gets from reading about Chinese 
mandarins, generals and politicians. 'The 
volume before us grew out of a course of 
lectures on missions. Little is said here 
about politics, revolutions or international 
relations. But real insight is given into the 
regenerative forces that are at work cre 
ating a manhood that some day will take 
high place in China’s development. 

China, by E. H. Parker, is a revised and 
enlarged edition of a work by the same 
author that appeared first in 1901. It is an 
attempt to give in a single handy volume 
of 400 pages a complete survey of the Chi- 
nese people—their country, history, gov- 
ernment, civilization and recent develop- 
ments. 

The. 1 for the Republic in on by B. 

Weale. Dodd, Mead & Co. China From 


Within by Charles E. Scott. Revell Chine 
by E. H. Parker. E. P. Dutton. 
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SETTING OFF THE ROOM 


(Continued from page 186) 


wall, we will find that our choice of other 
things used in the room may be freer and 
more varied, because of the unifying effect 
of this neutral color. In selecting either 
wall papers or fabrics to be used in a room, 
one will find it far simpler to bear in mind 
that one cannot be chosen absolutely irre- 
spective of the other. It is a common mis- 
take for a person to choose wall papers 
and then have tremendous difficulty in find- 
ing fabrics that will harmonize. 

The trim in a room must, of course, be 
treated in connection with the wall. A 
trim that is absolutely unrelated in texture 
and color to the wall paper will invariably 
stand out and spoil the whole room. For 
instance, a paper with white ground and 
delicate pastel tints will never be har- 
monious in either color or texture with a 
weathered oak trim. Such a paper demands 
painted woodwork, and conversely such a 
trim demands a wall treatment of a rough 
and somewhat crude character. Also if a 
stained trim be used, the color of the wall 
should be on the tone of the trim, nor is a 
dead white trim harmonious with a colored 
wall if the contrast in color is so great 
that the trim is continually forced upon 
our attention. A very satisfactory thing is 
to paint the trim either the same color as 
the wall or a few shades lighter in value. 

If stained trim is to be used the house- 
holder should know when he accepts the 
plans of his house just what the treatment 
of his rooms is to be, for different woods 
take stain in an entirely different way. It 
is, for example, difficult to get a satisfactory 
gray stain on any wood and entirely differ- 
ent results will be obtained by the use of 
the same stain on different woods. Chest- 
nut and white-grained oak will take a fair- 
ly satisfactory gray but each should be 
first scrubbed with sapolio or an alkali to 
bleach it; white wood if carefully selected 
and free from black streaks will also take 
a good gray. In choosing samples one must 
remember that they are generally made 
without shellac, which changes the color of 
the stain; so that-when a sample of color 
is made the final color may be seen only if 
the wood is wetted. White zinc and oil used 
as a filler will emphasize the grain of the 
wood. 

Underlying color is a tremendous study 
in psychology, for it is a well known fact 
that different colors convey different quali- 
ties and excite different emotions in our 
nervous system. 

Because these colors are psychological in 
the effect upon our consciousness it is 
necessary that they should be understood 
in order to be used scientifically. It is 
obvious that since red is stimulating and 
exciting, it is the color which one can most 
easily have too much of. Of course the more 
neutralized a color is the greater quantity 
we can stand. Yellow and all its interme- 
diary tones, because they are warm and 
cheerful, are very satisfactory for rooms 
that are dark or that have a north ex- 
posure. We must recognize that all color 
exists in light only and that what would 
appear to be one color in a bright light, is 
quite another color in shadow so this fact 
Must be taken into account in selecting a 
color for a dark room. A very intense yel- 
low or orange, for example, would be ime 
Possible to use in a very light room, but in 
a very dark room might appear almost a 
tan and be very charming. Blue used in a 
north room absorbs the light and is cheer- 
less; violet, too, needs a warm light, but 
When blue and violet are used with their 
Coniplementary colors, orange and yellow, 


© warm tones will alleviate the cold qual- . 





Scientific study coupled with 
practical manufacturing meth- 
ods—this is the basis of the 
MAZDA Service that helps 
lamp-makers produce better 
lamps. $3 33 33 











“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 





The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide serviceto Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose istocollect | Schenectady, New York. 
and select scientific and ical information con- 

and devel in the art of incan- 
descent t lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDA Service is in the R 











The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which 
meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus 
an assurance of quality. This trademark is the prop- 
erty of the General Electric Company. 
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DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 


DANERSK FURNITURE has_ been 
planned to fill a very definite human 
need,—the craving for individuality in 
form and color. It possesses the great- 
est possible interest and charm in pro- 
portion to its cost because each piece 
is finished for the one who buys it. 


Our whole equipment of factories, fab- 
ric department and upholstery shop is 
organized to give rapid service in work- 
ing out lovely interiors for single rooms 
or the whole house direct with our 
customers, 


Consultation and advice given without 
obligation to purchase. 


Send for 
Catalog “P-2 
at Exhibition 
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CORPORATION 
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3 Choice 
Males, $15 
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Males, $25 
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Females, $10 


Perfect health; sable and white, very handsome; 
RAISED WITH CHILDREN; will ship immediately 
on receipt of check; money refunded if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory; certified pedigree given. 


FIRE, BURGLARS 


Many a home has been saved from Fire and 
Burglars by the intelligence of a thoroughbred Collie; 
it is conceded that all evildoers always avoid a 
home where a thoroughbred Collie is kept. 

We sold thousands of dollars’ worth of Collies to 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. We have letters from 
the late Mr. Morgan to prove this statement. PINE 
GROVE COLLIE KENNELS, Long Branch, N, J.: 
order immediately; directions for feeding with each 
puny. 

















ity. It is, of course, far more difficult to 
harmonize different colors as they ap- 
proach their full intensity, and whereas 
bright red and green as they appear in 
nature seem to us very pleasing out of 
doors, we cannot bring them within a lim- 
ited space except in very small areas and 
expect them to convey rest and refinement. 

In the use of colors on the wall it has 
been proven that the more intense or the 
darker the color used, the smaller the room 


will appear. Great, large rooms can afford | 


to be treated with a dark tone on the walls 
better than small ones, since the dark color 
appears to draw the wall together, appar- 
ently contracting the area. 

One of the most difficult things for peo- 
ple to understand is the correct use of pic- 
tures, for the general opinion seems to be 
that a room is not furnished without them, 
and when the room is complete, pictures 
(almost anything will pass as a picture) 
are hung here and there without rhyme 
or reason. The average person does not 
seem to realize the importance of the re- 
lationship of each picture, first to the wall 
space, then to the others, and finally to 
the character of the room, and yet like 
everything else these relationships must be 
considered if the room is to be a harmonious 
unit. 

Look at your own walls and ask your- 
self why you have hung your pictures as 
you have. Do they either by size or ar- 
rangement adequately fill the space; and 
have you followed the structural lines of 
the room, or is there tucked away some- 
where in your mind the conviction that real 


| beauty exists in irregularity? We have seen 


that a confusion of lines destroys the sense 
of order and yet order is the basis of fine 
living and true beauty. 

Pictures were at first painted as frescoes 
upon walls and as such were of course 
directly related to the space they were to 
decorate. The correct use of an easel pic- 
ture is to form a center of interest, or to 
break up the wall space in a pleasing way, 
and our choice will necessarily be limited 
to the things which shall meet these re- 
quirements. Often we can utilize several 
small pictures as a group to fill in an im- 
portant place, but these would have to be 
closely related in color scale and framing 
so that they will be in effect a unit and not 
an aggregation. One other point; remem- 
ber that pictures are meant to be seen, do 
not hang them too high. In hanging a pic- 
ture, not only must the size be taken into 
consideration, but its color must be of the 
same key as the wall, for if we were to 
place upon a dark wall a picture framed 
with a great white mat or any picture in 
a very light key, it is apt to pop out of its 
background and appear absolutely unre- 
lated to it. 

The second thing to be considered in our 
discussion of backgrounds is the floor. 
Unity in a room is dependent upon unity 
in design and color between walls, ceiling 
and floor, and no room should be considered 
without bearing this relationship constantly 
in mind. It is quite as important that the 
design of the carpet be related in scale 
and character to the rest of the room as 
that the colors should harmonize. There 
can be no relationship, no unity of idea be- 
tween a flowered bedroom wall paper and 
an Oriental rug no matter how excellent 
the color harmony, since each is conceived 
in an entirely different spirit and character. 
There seems to be a common fallacy at 
present that an Oriental rug is always 
good, and harmonizes with anything; as a 
matter of fact the modern Oriental is fre- 
quently very bad in color and exceedingly 
dificult to use harmoniously from the 
standpoint of design. The most satisfactory 
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of Oriental rugs for the average use are 
those in which the surface is pretty well 
covered with the design and in which the 
color values are close, for when this is the 
case the design is not constantly forced 
upon our attention. This applies to large 
rugs intended to cover the whole floor, for 
the small Oriental rug should be regarded 
more as a picture, and should be used as 
such upon the floor, that is to say, in its 
placement it should form a focal spot be- 
fore some object of especial interest, such 
as perhaps a fireplace, a door or an im- 
portant piece of furniture. 

There is probably nothing that can cause 
such a lack of unity in a room and such 
restlessness as a lot of small rugs scattered 
about on the floor, and this becomes doubly 
objectionable when they are placed at 
angles absolutely unrelated to the lines of 
the walls or the furniture, or to each other 
—-again we contend with that diseased be- 
lief that art lies in placing things in any 
but the sensible way. 

Floors that are too light in color by 
contrast with the other things in the room 
will appear to “come up” at one and thus 
lose their place in the scheme of things, 
for above everything else the floor should 
be inconspicuous. It is safe to say that-in 
the average small room the floors should be 
the quietest and darkest tone in the room, 
the walls middle value and the ceilings 
lightest of all. 

Wood floors should be carefully treated 
as to color, for a wood floor that is too 
light or of too pronounced a color may 
easily ruin the artistic effect of a whole 
room. Yellow pine is the wood most used 
for the floors of the average inexpensive 
dwelling and on top of this is usually ap- 
plied an orange shellac. This treatment is 
about as harsh and uncompromizing in 
color as. possible. This is the most difficult 
wood of all to treat and make beautiful 
because it is made up of layers of hard and 
soft wood, and an oil stain will only take 
effect on the soft parts of the wood so that 
the grain is brought out in a striking con- 
trast. There are acid stains which will do 
moderately well, but it is not an easy mat- 
ter to obtain a good color with them, inas- 
much as the yellow of the wood is so strong 
in tone that it persists thru any stain 
which may be applied. Oak, as regards 
color, is the best flooring on the market 
today and takes stain beautifully. The best 
treatment is to stain it with as dark or as 
neutral a tone as desired, then to apply one 
eoat of shellac (well rubbed after it has 
hardened) and one coat of wax, but to keep 
such a floor in order requires constant pol- 
ishing and occasionally a small amount of 
wax; it is a common fault for housekeep- 
ers to apply too much wax and too little 
rubbing. Oak floors are sometimes stained 
and then finished with several coats of 
shellac or of varnish, which is good to use 
in any place where it is liable to be spotted 
with water, but does not make as pleasing 
a floor as the wax finish. Maple is a very 
hard wood and does not take stain very 
well, but its closeness of grain does 
not absorb grease and it is_ there- 
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Buying economy in locks 
and hardware 


When you buy a Yale padtock, or night latch, or door 
closer, or builders’ hardware or a cabinet or trunk 16ck, 
you buy economically. To begin with you buy for a 
moderate fair price; you buy long enduring service; you 
buy a product that is provably better for its purpose 
and use; you buy ‘highest quality in materials, design 
and workmanship. ; 

That is what you get when you buy a groduct bearing Wy 
the trade-mark “Yale”. And you will appreciate the real 
sound economy of a Yale product the longér it is in 
your service, 


Yale products are always trade-marked “Yale”—re- 
gardless of price or kind. And that trade-mark is as 
much a part of the praqduct as the metal itself. 

If you want the economy of Yale products you have 
just one thing to do: Sce that trade-mark “Yale”. 
Otherwise it won’t be a Yale product. It is a simple 
way to prove economy—a sure way to guarantee it. 











Yale products for sale by hardware dealers 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9 East 40th St., New York City 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont, 
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TYPEWRITERS 


$10andUp. AllMakes. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
Process."’ Sold for low cash—installment or rented. 
Rental applies on — price. Write for full details 


Guarantee. Free t 
Youne TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. 662 Chicago 





Por 36 Fog we have been paying our customers 
est returns consistent with conservative 


the hi 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and u 
0 —, we can gs ny after the most thorough 
investigation. ik for Loan List Wo. 710 
@ $25 Ce Certificates of Dopestt also for sa’ fnvesw 
PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kans 











fore good for kitchens, pantries, ete. | 

The ceiling is the last place to which 
we wish our attention continually called, | 
for the sense of rest is most easily dis- | 
turbed in a room where our eyes are con- | 
stantly led to the ceiling. A dark ceiling 
has a tendency to lower the apparent hight 
of the room, so that for the average small 
room it is better if the ceiling is consider- 
ably lighter than the side walls. White 
ceilings reflect the light and may cause a 
glare in the room, so that the tint used 
should be just off of white and closely 
allied to the color of the walls. 





No. 0 Poultry House 


Setting Coops Pigeon House 

This sanitary poultry house is an egg record breaker for 
12 hens. The setting coops keep the hens by themselves 
while setting. The pigeon house (with its flight cage) 
is fitted complete for 10 nests. Hodgson poultry and pet 
stock houses are the most scientifically constructed on 
the market. Made of painted sections that can be easily 
bolted together by anyone. Send for illustrated booklet. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


HODGSON 
PORTABLE 
HOUSES 


Room 341, 116 Washington St. 


6 East 39th Street 
Boston, Massachusetts oo sy 


New York City 
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CON SER SH 
Sn. 4 eS ao 


There is no better covering than 


CON -SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


terested in your home. You are 
always willing to add to its com- 
fort and coziness—its security and 
charm. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your 
porch floors and roofs as up to date as 
the interior of your home. Your op- 
portunity lies in the use of CON-SER- 

EX, a scientifically treated canvas 
roofing. 


When properly laid it lasts longer 
than tin or shingles. It is much easier 
and cheaper to lay. It is mildew proof. 
It deadens the noise of the rain and 
stops the rattle of the wind. It lessens 
work and the cost of repairs. The 
cold of the blizzards and the heat of 
midsummer do not affect it. 


It adds charm and neatness to your 
home because it lies flat, clings tight 
and does the work. Generous sample, 
price list and descriptive matter upon 
request. Write today. 


WM. L. BARRELL COMPANY 


8 Thomas Street New York City 
Chicago Distributorl: 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 430-40 Wells Street 
California Distributors: 
Waterhouse & Price Co. Los Angeles 


The Pacific Building Material Co., San Francisco 


Shelltex 
-Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES & SPECTACLES 


Economy 


+ Style 





Economical, besides 
being comfortable 
and stylish, for they 

protect the glasses from break- 
age and save extra lenses. 


Like all Shur-ons— Quality Guaranteed, 
At most high-grade optometrists, opti- 
cians and oculists, or write us. Look for 
the name Shur-on or Shelltexin the bridge. 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
253 Andrew Street Rochester, N, Y. 
<—“mTrademark Established 1864 


> 








Above all things you are in- 

















FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR 


LESSONS IN AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD’S FOOD PROBLEM, PREPARED 
BY THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION FOR THE INDEPENDENT 














The Nature of Food 


BE have seen in a general way what 

the Food Administration advises in 

the matt~> of conservation. But we 
cannot carry on intelligently a program 
of conservation unless we understand the 
nature of food. 

Food is “fuel.” It is burned in our bodies 
somewhat as fuel is burned in an engine. 
But whereas the fuel in the engine has the 
one purpose of furnishing heat to make the 
machine “go,” our food fuel serves not only 
that purpose but various others. These pur- 
poses are: to form blood, tissues and bones; 
to repair waste; to furnish energy for mus- 
cular movements and all kinds of work; 
to keep us warm; to regulate the body 
processes, 

WHERE FOOD COMES FROM 

Plants are the great first source of 
human foods. Light and heat from the sun 
are changed to chemical energy by the plant 
cells and this with elements from the air 
and soil forms the three great classes of 
food substances that man must have to 
live: protein, fat, carbohydrate. 

Animals are the next great source of 
food. Animals eat plants and the food sub- 
stances of the plants are worked over in 
their bodies to produce animal protein, 
animal fat and animal carbohydrate. In 
animal food, therefore, man is getting plant 
food converted. Protein and fat are well 
represented in animal food, but carbohy- 
drates has little representation except in 
milk, and a few sea foods. 

FOOD VALUES: PROTEIN 

Now let us find out just what these 
terms mean that we have been using. We 
can say simply that the foods whose spe- 
cial work is to build the body and repair 
the waste, are proteins. Proteins is a term 
standing for a large number of substances, 
all made by the chemical union of simpler 
substances containing nitrogen. Because 
our cells are discarding nitrogen in some 
form hour by hour as waste products of 
bodily activities we must be sure to have 
protein in our diet every day. We need a 
certain amount of it, and a certain variety. 
In this country about 34 ounces of protein 
a day is considered a reasonable amount 
for a man of average size, weighing 150 
pounds, doing moderate muscular work. A 
larger person would have more body tissue 
to keep in repair and hence would need 
more; a smaller person would need less. 

It is only recently that we have realized 
that different kinds of proteins vary in food 
value. We do not as yet know all about 
this matter, but we will be taking a safe 
course if we choose for our diet varied 
animal and vegetable foods containing pro- 
tein. Foods which are considered rich in 
protein are: milk, eggs, meat, fish, cheese, 
grains and dried legumes, such as beans and 
peas. Except for the legumes and grains, 
which are vegetable, all these foods are of 
animal origin. 

FAT AND CARROHYDRATE 

The foods on which we depend chiefly 
to give us heat and power to work are 
called fats and carbohydrates. Fat is ex- 
cellent body fuel, and also serves to im- 
prove the flavor of food. It is found in 
meats, poultry and nuts, but it is especially 
familiar in the forms of butter, cream and 
oils. 


Carbohydrates are the sugars and 
starches we all know. Sugar is present not 
only in sugars, but also in syrups, apples, 
bananas, and almost every fruit, especially 
the dried ones, in beets, carrots and other 
vegetables. Starch is abundant in cereals, 
dried beans and peas, potatoes, chestnuts, 
cocoa and peanuts. 


OTHER FOODS 


We spoke of the regulation of body 
processes. There are other substances neces- 
sary for this work which are called mineral 
substances. These are lime salts, com- 
pounds of phosphorus, iron, ete. They serve 
also for body building and. are especially 
needed by children. Milk, fruits and vege- 
tables as well as many other foods contain 
mineral substances. 

Cellulose we may mention as a regulator. 
It comes under the head of carbohydrates 
of which we have spoken above. Its fune 
tion is to give bulk to the diet and to tend 
to prevent constipation. 

Newly discovered substances, sometimes 
called vitamines, are found in milk, eggs, 
meat, fruits, vegetables and the whole 
grains. They are believed to play an im- 
portant part in keeping people well and in 
promoting the growth of children. 

In addition to this we ought not to for- 
get that a large part of the body is water, 
and that water is a kind of carrier which 
helps distribute the nourishment .in the 
body that carry off the waste. 


A WELL BALANCED DIET 


We are told that we require a sufficient 
quantity daily of body building, energy 
giving, and regulating foods in proper pro- 
portion. Our age and weight and the kind 
of work we do have an influence on both 
the quantity and the proportion needed. 

The food substances we have mentioned 
have been put into five groups: 1. Foods 
on which we depend for mineral matter 
and regulating substances. 2. Foods on 
which we depend for protein. 3. Foods on 
which we depend for starch. 4. Foods on 
which we depend for sugar. 5. Foods on 
which we depend for fat. Our daily diet 
should contain some from each of these 
groups, but not too many from any one. 
Just now we should be particularly careful 
how we select from the sugar group. 

The amount we need is measured by fuel 
value, and the unit of measure for this is 
a “calorie.” It measures heat energy. A 
calorie is the amount of heat needed to raise 
one pound of water four degrees Fahrenheit. 

Here are some tables which will shov 
us how a daily food need is given in 
calories : 

Fuel requirement for a working man, 

3500 to 4000 calories a day 
Fuel requirement for an active woman, 

2600 to 3000 calories a day 
Fuel requirement for a sedentary man, 

2200 to 2800 calories a day 
Fuel requirement for a sedentary woman, 


1800 to 2300 calories a day 
Here is a table in more detail: 


A DAY’S FOOD PLAN 


(Age Fourteen to Sixteen Years) 
Fuel requirement—1800 to 3200 calories: 





BREAKFAST— Calories 
WS. «occe secececceses 50 — 100 
Cereal -100 — 150 
Milk .. 100 — 200 
Bread 100 — 200 
BED Shade nwsuscesddkaceuccan 50 — 100 


500 — 800 
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LUNCHEON— 
Macaroni and cheese 
Cocoa or milk........0«. 
BET ndbéccetccoveespees 
DE -<ccseenibaedewaaeae 
BOE GBD oc bi veccccceveeens 

DINNER— ies 
Meat or meat substitute......200 — 300 
Potatoes or other starch....... 50 — 100 
Cooked green vegetable....... 25 — 100 
Fresh fruit or vegetable salad..100 — 150 
DUONG. « ccccccccesssesecese e+--100 — 300 
DED ocnccessmesneceees eeee-100 — 300 
Tapioca pudding.......ssee+e+ 150 — 200 
Milk or cereal cafe au lait....100 — 200 

800 — 1400 








SOLDIERS MUST SING 


long, white, dusty road _ stretches 
A away until it drops out of sight over 

the hilltop. It gives back the sound 
of nearly 400 marching feet as a company 
of dusty, khaki-clad men swing into sight 
on the last lap of a fifteen-mile hike. Sweat 
is dropping from the faces of dozens as 
they struggle along. The sun beats down; 
dust rises in choking clouds; file leaders 
look anxiously along the line—it closes up 
at the glance, then wavers and elongates 
once more. 

“Buck up, Bill!” admonishes a rear- 
ranker to the man on his left. 

Bill makes no reply. His face is taking 
on the dull gray hue of utter fatigue; lines 
chisel themselves around his set lips. Down 
the uneven ranks of marchers’ the ashy 
color is spreading; eyes stare straight 
ahead; the line elongates still more. The 
captain looks sharply along it. Then a 
glance of understanding passes between him 
and the young chap trudging along beside 
the guide. 

The latter turns. 

“Come on, boys,” he shouts. “Sing ‘Pack 
Tp Your Troubles!’ Make a noise they can 
hear clear to Berlin!” 

Two hundred voices roar out the chorus; 
two hundred pairs of shoulders straighten ; 
ranks close up; eyes brighten; squad by 
squad they swing into camp to the blood- 
quickening rhythm of 

What’s the use of worrying? 

It never was worth while; 
So pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And smile, smile, smile. 

Tt was the song did it. 

Sometimes it is “Smile, smile, smile”: 
sometimes it is that favorite parody of the 
-oflicers’ training camps: 

There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into No-Man’s Land in France; 

There the shrapnel shells are bursting, 
But we must vance, 

There'll be lots of drills and hiking 
Before our dreams all come true, 


But we’re going to show the Kaiser 
How the Yankee boys come thru. 


Or it may be the song of the field ar- 

tillery: 

ROLL, ROLL, ROLL 
Get that smell of slum and coffee, hear the cursin’ 
Sections right, behind the guidon, and we're out 
upon the road. 

Roll, roll, roll, just keep them rolling; 

Roll, roll, roll, just keep them rolling; 

Roll, roll, roll, just keep them rolling, 

As we're rolling in the field artillery. 

Army and navy officers are not simply 
permitting their men to sing—they are en- 
-couraging song in every way possible and 
making a place on the program of camp 
routine for the song leaders. They know 
that song makes a good soldier a better 
soldier; that it makes a tired soldier a rest- 
ed soldier. 

“A songless army,” says Major General 
J. Franklin Bell, commander of Camp Up- 
ton, “would lack in the fighting spirit in 
proportion as it lacked responsiveness to 
music, There is no more potent force in 
developing unity in an army than in that 
-of song.”—New York Times. 


——- 








King Greenhouses 


are built to harmonize with their surround- 
ings as well as to grow vegetables and flowers. 
Write for Illustrated Literature 
KING CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
399 Kings Road North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
** All the Sunlight All Day Houses ’’ 
BRANCH OFFICES 


























New York, 1476 Broadway 
Boston, 113 State Street 
Scranton, 307 Irving Avenue 
Philadelphia, Harrison Building. 
15th and Market Streets 


Cuts a 
Swath 
86 Inches Wide 













The Greatest 
Grass-Cutter 
on Earth 



















The Public is warned not to pure 
chase Mowers infringing the 
Townsend Patent, No, 1,209,519, 
Dec. 19, 1916 


Floats Over the Uneven Ground as a Ship Rides the Waves 
One mower may be climbing a knoll, the second skimming a level and the third paring a hollow 


Drawn by one horse and operated by one does it crush the life out of the grass be- 
man, the TripLex will mow more lawn in a tween hot rollers and hard, hot ground in 
day than the best motor mower ever made, summer, as does the motor mower. 


cut it better and at a fraction of the cost. ‘ . p 
Drawn by one horse and operated by one Write for wae ane all types of 
. Jers, 


man, it will mow more lawn in a day than 
S. P. TOWNSEND & CO. 


any three ordinary horse-drawn mowers with 
three horses and three men. 
14 Central Avenue 


Does not smash the grass to earth and 
plaster it in the mud in springtime, neither 


ORANGE 















Fall weight— 
Galvanized 


Metal makes the most satisfactory roofing 


WME sha *4 4° - * 
ae for farm buildings or city construction. 
i APOLLO-KEYsTONE Co Steel Galvani eets - 
celled for Culverts, T B Silos, Roofing, Brest ad all ox 
7) 5 opens mee | ay forthe serene - : . 
ealers, KEYSTONE RSTEEL 
for Roofing Tin Plates. Send for “Better Buildings” booklet. 


ICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ELSEY Health Heat at 66 de- 
grees gives the same warming 
results as radiatur heats at 72 
degrees. 
ou save 6 degrees of heat. 

It is the special Humidifier in the 
Kelsey Generator that does it. In- 
stead of a dry, parching heat at high 
temperature, you have a _ moist, 
healthful heat at a moderate tem- 
perature. Still you secure exactly 
the same comfortable warmth. 

There is nothing wonderful or 
mysterious about it. 

It is based on the same reason ° 
that so-called “humid days” in the 
Summer seem so much hotter than 
other days, with the thermometer 
standing the same. 

The Kelsey simply takes advan- 
tage of one of nature’s natural 
laws. 

But all moist heats are not eco- 
nomical healthy heats. Therein is 
where The Kelsey excels. 

Send for Saving Sense Booklet. 

It tells why. 


‘Yue KELSEY 


WARM AIR GENERATOR. 
235 James St., Syracuse, 'N. Y¥. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
103-C Park Avenue 217-C W. Lake St. 
DETROIT BOSTON 
Space 95-C Builders’ Ex. 405-C P. O. Sq. Bidg. 











PREPARE For FEBRUARY 


E chill winds and low temper- 
atures of February and March 
won't “freeze you out”—you'll 

save one-fifth to two-fifths a that 
precious fuel—you'll bar the soot, dirt 
and dampness of succeeding months, 
by equipping doors and windows now 
with Chamberlin Strip. Guaranteed 
10 years—because only skilled me- 
chanics from our factory branches 
are allowed to install it—but actually 
outlasts the building. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


E STANDARD FOR 25 YEARS 


WRITE £2, ittustrated, descriptive book 
and list of users in your vicinity. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit 





THE DOGS OF WAR 


(Continued from page 183) 


of death and live. Then it was that other 
dogs crept thru the holocaust bearing the 
vital messages. The guns continued to fire, 
their shells being true, and the Germans 
did not pass. 
When, .in the darkness of night, a 
French sentinel crawls thru his wire en- 
tanglement and worms his way to a “listen- 
ing post” in No Man’s Land, to guard his 
comrades from a surprize attack, a sentinel 
dog goes with him. Crouched in a shell hole, 
hidden behind a rock or a stump, or prone 
on the earth, the outpost peers thru the 
night and listens with bated breath for 
telltale noises. At times his dog crouches 
beside him ; at times the animal slinks with 
velvet paws thru the misty darkness, scout- 
ing for danger. In the fog his master can 
neither see nor hear the enemy’s patrol 
gliding across the debatable ground. But 
the dog can hear the slightest sound, even 
at a great distance, and his sense of smell 
tells him an enemy is abroad, tho his mas- 
ter may be utterly unconscious of danger. 
But the animal makes no noise, gives no 
betraying bark. Instead he stands to atten- 
tion, his ears pricked up, his tail moving, 
his hair bristling on his shoulders. Noise- 
lessly he paws the ground or growls al- 
most inaudibly. If he is separated from his 
master; he races back to him and indicates 
that danger is abroad. Should a struggle 
ensue, he will unhesitatingly hurl himself 
upon his master’s enemy and try to bear 
him to the ground and hold him. 
Yet it is as a messenger of mercy that 
the war dog is perhaps most useful. As a 
searcher out of the wounded he has no 
equal. When the battle ranges over a front 
of many miles, and the Germans shoot 
down Red Cross nurses and stretcher bear- 
ers without compunction, thousands of 
wounded men would be left to die on the 
field of battle were it not for these mar- 
velous dogs of war. 
Thru the darkness they go scouting, 
scurrying from place to place, searching 
thickets and shell holes, alert for smells or 
sounds, questing eagerly for the wounded. 
They cover rods where a man would cover 
yards. They can smell the wounded in the 
densest cover—under a straw stack, in a 
eaved-in cellar—where a man might not 
think even of searching. Infallibly they can 
distinguish between a wounded man and a 
corpse. And once a dog has located his 
quarry, he tugs off a hat, or pulls loose a 
glove, or noses out a handkerchief, or tears 
away a shred of clothing, and goes racing 
back to the lines with this evidence of his 
discovery. Then, while the stretcher bear- 
ers follow behind, he excitedly leads the 
way to the wounded man. 
We know how long it takes to train a 
soldier. It requires, perhaps, even longer 
to educate a modern war dog. For the ani- 
mal must be trained to obey implicitly, to 
make no sound save when ordered to do so, 
to find the most skilfully hidden object, to 
distinguish between the dead and the 
wounded, to allow nothing to turn him 
aside from his duty, to refuse food from 
strangers, and to deliver his token, after 
finding a wounded man, only to a Red 
Cross nurse. The sentinel dog must be 
trained to watch, to detect approaching 
poison gas, the liaison dog must learn to 
bear despatches, the draft dog to pull. For 
in Alsace and the snowy passes of the 
Vosges Mountains dogs are hauling am- 
munition where horses cannot go. 
Even before the war began European na- 
tions were training dogs for war service. 
But after the struggle opened their useful- 























Joy Blackberry, St. Regis Rasp- 

berry, Van Fleet Hybrid Straw- 

berries, Ideal and Caco Grapes, 

Everybody’s Currant, VanFleet 
berry. 

Our Catalog No. 1 tells all about 
them and describes also all ‘the good 
old varieties’’ of small fruits. In it 
are also offered a full line of Superior 
Roses, Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Vines, the best Nut Trees, 
Hedge Plants and Garden Roots. Send 
forittoday. Itis FREE. Prices Low. 

Our plants are raised under most favorable conditions, 
and cared for by efficient nurserymen. Their ability in dig- 
ging and packing our stock is unsurpassed, and insures de- 
livery to you in perfect condition. 40th year. 200 acres. 


J.T. LOV '» Inc., Box 191, Little Silver, N. J. 


















Several New Fea- 
tures. Based on our experi- 
ence as the oldest mail order seed 
concern and largest growers of Asters 
and other seeds in America. 500 acres 
and 12 greenhouses in best seed growing 
section. Our Guide is full of helpful infor- 
mation about planting, etc.—an invaluable 
aid to a successful garden. Illustrates and 
describes leading Vegetables, Flowers, Farm 
Seeds, Plants and Fruits. With our Guide, 
the best we have issued, we will gladly include 
interesting booklet, “‘A Liberty Garden.” 
Both are absolutely free. 

Send for your copies today, before you forget. 
For 2s5¢ we will include either our Superb 
Class And Color Aster Collection of three 20c 
packets, one each Perfection White, Mikado 
Rose and Autumn Glory (Pink). 


Or, Our Finest Small Garden Vegetable Col- 
lection of six packets, one each Beets, Vick’s 
Early Market, early, best red; Carrot, Dan- 
ver’s Half Long, extra fine quality; Onion Crystal 
White Wax, early, large, mild; Lettuce, Big Boston, 
sure heading, delicious; Radish, Vick’s Scarlet Globe, 
most popular ever grown; Tomato Royal Red, very pro- 
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a packet of our famous Early Flowering Cosmos. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
19 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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bers of them were utilized. It is said that 
not less than 10,000 dogs are serving with 
the armies in Europe. But we are as un- 
prepared in the canine branch of war as we 
are in the artillery. Uncle Sam has neither 
big guns nor dogs. Soon after we entered 
the war, Senator Brady, of Idaho, intro- 
duced a bill into the Senate providing for 
a force of 1000 dogs. But other Senators 
did not realize the need of dogs and the 
bill was defeated. And so Uncle Sam is 
preparing to send his soldiers dogless into 
battle, to let his wounded die undiscovered 
and unsuccored. 

The Red Cross is trying to supply the 
needed dogs. Shepherd dogs, collies and 
large Airedales seem to be the best breeds 
we possess for that purpose. But dog train- 
ers say that any alert and intelligent dog 
of good size will answer. Dogs between 
eight and twelve months are of the best 
age for training. 

The French not only provide war dogs 
for their army, but award honors to their 
canine heroes. Gold collars have been given 
by the French Society for Protection to 
Animals to fifteen war dogs for distin- 
guished service. The Government has re- 
peatedly cited dogs for bravery and heroic 
conduct, and has even published a Golden 
Book of Dogs, in which are recorded for all 
time some of the deeds of these canine 
Seroes, 

And assuredly they deserve to be pre- 
served. Follette, No. 11B, is one of the dogs 
named in this volume. “On September 27, 
1915,” reads the account of her service, 
“she accomplished a distance of one mile 
under curtain fire. Wounded, she continued 
her mission successfully, dying five days 
later of her injuries.” 

Picture to yourself the courage and de- 
votion of a dog like Follette. Creeping thru 
a hellish rain of shells that would have ter- 
rified the bravest man, she did not seek 
shelter when wounded, but dragged herself 
on and on thru that deluge of death until 
she accomplished her errand. 

During a very trying period of the strug- 
gle in France, a certain messenger dog 
bore despatches from one corps commander 
to another almost continuously for seventy- 
two hours. During that time the animal 
hardly ate or slept. Once, while this dog 
was trotting wearily on his way, some sol- 
diers stopped him and tried to feed him. 
The hungry animal looked wistfully at the 
food, sniffed longingly at it, then broke 
away and trotted on. 

Far in advance of the French lines along 
the Aisne, a scout lay hidden in a thicket. 
A shell burst immediately above him, tear- 
ing his body almost into shreds. The pain 
was intense; but he was so terribly wound- 
ed that he had not strength even to give 
himself an anesthetic from the medicine 
kit he carried. Hidden so securely, there 
was no hope that searchers would ever 
come upon him. An agonizing death by 
inches was all the wounded man could see 
ahead of him. But when darkness came, 
destroying the little hope he had cherished, 
two red eyes suddenly glowed in the dark- 
hess of the thicket, a shadowy form stood 
over the helpless man, and a moment later 
a war dog was racing back to the lines with 
the dying man’s cap in his mouth. The sol- 
dier lost consciousness. When he came to, 
stretcher bearers were carrying him back 
to life and safety and the faithful dog was 
trotting on behind. 

One of these dogs of war that wears the 
French Government’s medal of honor is a 
plucky fox terrier that saved 150 lives after 
the battle of the Marne. 

Shakespeare tells us that “The dog will 
have his day.” Apparently that day has 
ar: ived, 





Make Your Flower Garden 
“Do Its Bit” 


LOWER gardens in these war times must 
meet the needs of the Nation’s soul as well 


as of its body. Never was the Country in 
greater need of flowers and trees and growing 
plants to delight the sight and lift the thoughts 
and cheer the heart. Plan and plant with a flower 


lover’s instinct. 


Wagner’s Flower Catalog 


The annual number is now ready with-valuable suggestions 
to guide you in the selection, planting and care of roses, 
evergreens and trees for every 


hardy flowers, shrubs, 


decorative purpose. This book will 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Plans and executes the 
landscape work for pri- 
vate homes, estates, clubs, 


etc., and for public insti- 
tutions, schools, hospitals, 


partment is invited. 


be mailed to you with- 


and manufacturing plants. 
Correspondence direct 
with our Landscape De- 


out cost or obligation, bringing with it the assurance of success with things that will 
make your surroundings a place of delight. Write today for Catalog 87. 


WAGNER PARK NURSERIES 


Box 957 





Sidney, Ohio 














DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 


DWARF PEACH TREES 


Catalogue Free 


_C.C.I C.McKAY, ‘Mer. &8 








DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
Box M, tM, Geneva, N. Y. 


‘* PROGRESSIVE” Best Fall;bearer; also 
yp our new Seedling, ‘““COLLINS."* 


Whitten’s 


Strawberry Plants That Grow 


Standard June sorts 

Raspberry, Black- 
Plants in Assortment. Catalog Free. 

urseries, Box 15, Bridgman, Mich. 
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SES g! NEW CASTLE 


— ag! book on See culture of 


ives ex perience 
pia lifetime.” i ’s tres. eS Exquistely i illustrated 
to grow 


oy planes. Write for copy today. 
these famous p CO., Box231 , New Castle, 














| <eorkuens Se 


Founded in 1802 














Seeds for 


request. 





‘Ts house has been famous for the last 115 
years for reliable seeds of all kinds. 


the War Garden, 


Large Estate, Farm, Lawn, etc. 


Send today for new 1918 catalog, which is now ready for mailing. It 
lists all varieties of vegetables, flower and grass seeds. 


J.M. THORBURN & CO. 
53C Barclay Street, through to 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK 


Free on 
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DREER’S 


“INCOMPARABLE” 


Collection containing a liberal packet each of 
the twelve “Incomparable” 
one ounce of each for $3.50 postpaid. 

For complete list and cultural notes see 


256 pages brimful of valuable gardening infor- 
mation Mailed free on request if you mention 
this magazine. 


714-716 Chestnut St. 


Orchid Flowered 
SWEET PEAS 


We have selected out of hundreds of 
varieties the following twelve “Incom- 
parable” sorts, each one a leader in its re- 
spective color, and sure to give entire sat- 
isfaction: 


Blanche Ferry Spencer—Pink and White 
ntess Spencer—Lovely Rose-Pink 
Dobbie’s Cream—Primrose- Yellow 
Elfrida Pearson—Finest Light Pink 
Florence enone ee Lavender 
King White—Pure 
Margaret Kaloo Vineet Rich Deep Pink 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson—Salmony Pink 
Royal Purple—Rich Royal Purple 
Scarlet Emperor—Deep Scarlet 
Thos. Stevenson—Orange let 
edgwood—Silvery Blue 





sorts for 85 cts., or 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1918 


HENRY A. DREER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 





Pumecs 2 


latest and most reliable information about the * 
that Grow."’ 216 pages with 103 colored illustrations 
of the latest novelties and hundreds of illustrations of every 


variety of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It is sent free to those who write for it. A post card will do, Write 
for your copy today, and please mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia // a 
— 


VILL LL LLL 


eeds 
row 


More seeds were planted last year 
than ever beforeand many thousands 
of families enjoyed fresh shouands 
from the garden for the first time. 

The year 1918 will see a still greater 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers andVegetables and will prof- 
it by their experience and plant only 


Quality Seeds. 
Burpee’s Annual 


For 1918 


Leading American Seed Catalog contains the 
“Best Seeds 
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The song birds will prove a very 
great asset in the present war. 
They destroy the insects and save 
millions of bushels of grain 
annually. 

It is your duty to protect them, fur. 
nish them homes ( saisiog their young 
Bailtog this sp pring. You will be repaid a 
oak, cy- thousandfold, They willfree your 
alti; grounds and garden from insects 
eolnate les, and pests an oe your 

with their ul songs. 


A DODSON BIRD HOUSE 
for every kind of bird. You can attract any bird you want— 
anoles ~ supe Dadson house and they'll come back year after 

Bird Book sent orca, as Dodson 
line, a. prices. Also beautiful colored picture free. 
Write todayto. JOSEPH H. DODSON 
t, American Audubon Association 
P-L . guaranteed to rid your ee, 
these grain eating pests. Price 86 























Cavities Filled 
and Filled Right 


Decayed wood 
scraped out. Cavity properly 
braced. Cement applied in 
sections, scientifically. That’s 
“The Bartlett Way.” It means 
safe, sure results. All tree 
ailments we cure Jastingly. 
Representatives go every- 
where. Send for “Tree Talk.” 


THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
536 Main Street Stamford, Conn, 


thoroughly 














SUCCESSFUL SWEET PEAS 
(Continued from page 195) 

stitute will be found in wire netting, four 

inch mesh, and which should be at least five 

feet wide. If it is carefully housed while 

not in use, it will last for many years. 

Another method is the use of soft jute 
twine. In this case stout stakes are used, 
driving them into the ground at distances 
of .five feet, along either side of the row, 
thereafter running the twine from stake to 
stake, starting the first line four to six 
inches from the ground, and allowing six 
inches between each line of twine. This 
will be found a very easy and simple meth- 
od of supporting the plants, tho never so 
satisfactory as branches or wire netting. 

PREPARING THE SOIL AND SEED 

As the sweet pea is naturally a very deep 
rooting plant, it can only be successfully 
grown on land which has been well broken 
up. Ground which has been trenched or 
deeply dug, consisting largely of fine soil 
particles, naturally retains moisture much 
better than lumpy ground that has been 
surface dug only. In periods of continued 
heat and drought, plants growing in the 
former have a great advantage over those 
planted in the poorly prepared land, for 
hard ground is more or less impervious to 
moisture, either in the shape of rain or ap- 
plications of water, and owing to the force 
of capillary attraction it parts more readily 
with what it may contain. Thus the small 
fibrous roots of the plants which are its 
chief feeders die, and the life of the plant 
is much shortened. 

Remember that the several varieties do 
not all germinate at the same time, some 
differing considerably in the time they take 
to sprout under similar conditions. In the 
majority of cases this depends on whether 
the seed was ripened quickly or not, and 
on the conditions governing the harvesting. 
Then again, some varieties have a much 
tougher seed coat, or skin, than others, 
and do not respond so quickly to warmth 
and moisture when sown. 

If you have been troubled with poor ger- 
mination of sweet pea seed, I would sug- 
gest that you soak the seed over night in 
warm water previous to sowing. If on ex- 
amination the seed shows no signs of swell- 
ing, cut each of the hard seeds with a sharp 
knife, making the little cut or chip on the 
side of the seed, taking care not to cut the 
eye or germinating point. 

Keep after the sweet pea plants with a 
hoe at least twice a week, working well up 
to and around the plants, thus providing 
a thoro dust mulch which will keep out the 
drying influences of the sun’s rays and so 
help retain the soil moisture. A mulch of 
farmyard manure extending twelve inches 
on either side of the row will be very help- 
ful when warm weather becomes too 
severe, 

Water the plants only when you can give 
them thoro soakings at each application. 
“Dribbles” of water work harm instead of 
benefiting, by bringing the fine hairy roots 
to the surface in search of the moisture. 
where they are invariably killed the fol- 
lowing day, as the soil dries out and the 
sun gets in its work. However, if it is 
possible to give the plants a sufficiency of 
water, it should be applied copiously, at 
least twice a week, and after very hot days 
the plants will be greatly benefited by 
spraying them overhead after the sun has 
gone down. 

When the plants have been flowering 
for a few days, liquid manure may be ap- 
plied with great benefit, but never apply 
it alone; in all cases it should follow 2 
thoro soaking of water. Above all, don't 
forget the old advice to cut all flowers pre- 
duced, never allowing a single seed pod 
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Beautiful 365 days 
in the Year— 


Evergreen Bittersweet 


With gorgeous red berries against 
foliage that is green all year round, 
this vine beautifies the home with 
a thick shade in the summer, and 
with glowing fruit and bright 
leaves when other vines are bare. 


Evergreen Bittersweet (Euonymus 
Vegetus) climbs to a noble height 
in the severest climates, where 
English ivy can be used only as a 
ound cover. Two year old vines 
ruit freely. Planted in rows and 
sheared, it makes an incomparable 
evergreen hedge, 
solid and erect. 


Strong Pot Plants, 
50c each; $5 per 
doz. $35 per 100. 


Write now for latest 
catalog of 


Hardy Plants, 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Ete. 

It contains a great vari- 
ety of the most depend- 
able and popular ed 
ites in ie plants, 
oses, Peonies,Delphin- 
iums, Evergreens, Rho- 
dodendrons. Also seeds 
of superlative quality. 
Write today. 
Elliott Nursery 
Company 
360 FOURTH AVE, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Now is the time to plan 


SUMMER 


& A 


GELECT the spot where you 


would like one or more beau- 
tiful shade trees. Then let us make your 
wish come true. For 25 years we have 
been growing big trees so that you can 
have your shade this year. At our nurs- 
eries are thousands of trees, big and 
little, all kinds. Frequent transplant- 
ing and pruning have given them beau. 
tiful tops and large root systems. 

Each tree is dug with a large ball of earth 
left around the roots, then canvas-wrapped and 
roped to a wood platform, reaching you in thriv- 
ing condition. We ship up to 1000 miles and 
Guarantee Satisfactory Growth. $5 buys two 
Norway Maples twice as 


iF a "gaa. HICKS 
CKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, Long Island BIG TREES 


Box K Phone 6s Save 10Years 
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to form, or the flowering season will be | | 
much shortened. 


CHOOSING YOUR VARIETIES 


The question of selecting varieties of 
sweet peas from the long lists offered us by 
seedsmen making a specialty of sweet peas, 
may be rather confusing to the amateur, 
but it is chiefly a matter of personal taste. 
The best flowers are of the Spencer type, 
and to prolong the flowering season it will 
be advisable to include a few of the new 
early flowering Spencers, as they will begin 
to flower at least two weeks: earlier than 
the regular or summer flowering Spencer 
type. If the seed is sown under glass early 
in February, these early flowering Spencers 
should’ begin to bloom early in May, and 
with proper attention and under good cul- 
ture may continue to produce flowers al- 
most as long as the summer flowering 
varieties, 

The best early flowering sweet peas are: 
Early Enchantress, a beautiful shade of 
bright rose pink; Early King; bright rich 
crimson; Early Pink Beauty, deep pink, 
similar in color to the old Countess Spen- 
cer; Yarrawa, rose pink with lighter 
wings; Forshook Pink and White, bright 
rose pink standard with white wings; 
Early Primrose Beauty, primrose flushed 
rose; Early Lavender King, large flowered } 
lavender self; Early Snowstorm, a pure 
white self. The best summer flowering 
Spencers offer a choice of King White, 
large pure white self; Elfrida Pearson, 
blush pink; Hercules, a rich dark pink 
self; Margaret Atlee, rosy pink and cream ; 
Mrs. Routzahn, cream pink; Orchid, an 
extra fine lavender ;’Margaret Madison, a 
light blue; King Edward Spencer, rich 
crimson; Rosabelle, a large rose colored 
self; Illuminator, salmon cerise; Fiery 
Cross, a sensational fire red self; The 
President, orange scarlet self; Cherub, rich 
cream, edged rose; Constance Hinton, pure 
white; Wedgwood, large light blue self; 
King Manoel, rich deep maroon self. 


COUNTING YOUR 
CHICKENS 


(Continued from page 194) 
has come to be a disputed question. Most 
poultry keepers think that cooling results 
in stronger chicks. Perhaps the novice can 
do no better than to place a thermometer 
on the eggs and let them remain out of the 
machine until the mercury marks 85, 

At the end of the eighteenth day shut 
up the mach’ne and keep it closed until 
the chickens are all out. No greater mis- 
take can be made than to keep opening the 
door, for any reason whatever. A wet 
chicken is easily chilled, and this chilling 
may be fatal. It may happen, tho, that the 
chickens are found to be panting in such 
a way as to indicate the need of fresh air. 
In that event, open the door the width of 
a match and fasten it there. This will give 
the needed ventilation. 

It’s always best to have the egg cham- 
ber dark when the chicks are coming out. 
If necessary, pin a piece of cloth or heavy 








paper over the glass. There is a deep nur- |: 


sery under the egg chamber in many mas 
chines. The chicks are expected to fall into 
it in order to relieve the crowded condition 
above, but if they are wet, they are likely 
to suffer. Keep them in the egg chamber 
until they are dry. 

Of course the wise poultry keeper will 
have his brooder heated and ready for the 
chickens before the hatch is finished. Then 
the youngsters may be shifted as soon as 
the hatch has been completed, altho it is 
not well to be in any hurry about remov- 





MAGALOG 


Our Illustrated Catalogue in Magazine 


form. A reference book for all the 
year. Sent free upon request. 


The well balanced garden will yield 
food for the body as well as the soul. Grow 
more fruit. Fruit is nature’s gift of wholesome 
nourishment served in most appetizing form. 
Lat fruitand save sugar. Eat nuts and save 
meat. By eating fruit from your own gardens 
you will save food for the fighting men. 

Are you planning a Home Orchard of 
early bearing fruit trees this spring? 

A Berry Garden from which you can pick 
berries this summer? 

A Rose Garden that will bloom from spring 
to frost? 

Or a Garden Beautiful? 

Letus help yout Weare landscape builders. 
We-create pictures with plants for year 
round beauty and fruit gardens of real value. 
} Our entire organization ot landscape 
4 engineers, architects, shrub, tree and 
orchard experts is at your disposal. 

Plant symmetrical, advanced, care- 
fully selected, fresh dug, heavily rooted 
stock tor immediate effect and results. 


OUR DEPENDABLE TREES and 
PLANTS are GUARANTEED 
to GROW. 


GLEN BROS.., Inc. GLENWOOD NURSERY, 
1906 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

















ing them from the incubator. 


Morris Nurseries 


Order Norway Maples 
- NOW 


Be ready to plant in early 
Spring. A most valuable or- 
namental tree that adds a dis- 
tinctive touch of beauty to 
lawn, street or avenue. Grows 
compact and develops into a 
wonderful shade tree. 
Norway Maples are no- 
tably free from insects. 









Send today for our free 

descriptive catalog, and 
rice list of reliable 
ursery Stock. 


Morris Nursery Co. 
Box 802 West Chester; Pa, 
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Your garden can be no 

better than the seed you use. 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS 

cost no more than ordinary seeds, yet 
their wonderful records both in 
America and Great Britain show the 
value of generations of painstaking 
care used in selecting, testing and im- 
proving Carter varieties. 

When production counts so vitally, 
be sure your seed is right and to 
make certain—purchase tested seeds. 





Sent free on request—Carters 1918 
Catalogue, “Garden and Lawn.” Pro- 
fusely illustrated with color. pages. 


Carters Tested Seeds, Inc. 


103 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Branch of James Carter & Co., Raynes Park, 
ondon, England 























one continuous 
piece. 


| Put On Like Plaster—Wears Like Iron | 


E It isa composition material, easily applied In plastic form over old E 
= or new wood, iron, concrete or other solid foundation—Lsid 38 to 13 & 


in. thick— Does not crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 
It presents a continuous, fine grained, smooth, non-slippery surface, 


leally a seamless tile—No crack, crevice or joint for lw 4 > aoguamal =: 


jon of grease, dirt or moisture—Is polseless and does not 


The Best Floor 
fox Kitchen, Pantry, Bath Room, Laundry, Poreh, Garage, Restaurant, 
Theater, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hospital 
all places where a beautiful, substantial and foot-easy floor is desired. 
Your choice of several colors. Full information and sample 


FREE on request. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR COMPANY 
943 Cutler Building, Rochester, New York 
On she marbes 10 Ban 




















THREE WAR HORIZONS 


(Continued from page 175) 


the munition makers at their lathes, the 
miners in the coal pit, the farmers on their 
reapers, the teachers in the schoolroom, 
the saleswomen in the stores—by whatever 
there is of national power and energy. 


MATERIAL PREPARATION 


This task involves the creation, distribu- 
tion and use of military material beyond 
anything previously known in the world. 
In 1917 as in 1861 and 1775 that material 
had to be made ready after the war began. 
Never was anything more harebrained in 
eppearance than the fight at Lexington and 
Concord. ‘The British force in Boston was 
5000 in number. Against these trained men 
of war the Massachusetts colonists opposed 
perhaps 1000 or 2000 minutemen. Back of 
the British garrison of Boston was Great 
Britain, with eleven million people, a navy 
of 270 ships, and a standing army of 30,000 
men, with the experience, the prestige and 
the memories of a century of successful 
war. The two million white colonists were 
weak in muskets, field guns, organized 
transport, medical stores, discipline, and 
sometimes food. 

Again, in 1861, the nation began a great 
war without a military organization, with- 
out supplies, without a navy and without 
an army. Once again American pluck, 
patriotism, and the ability to make the 
most of unfavorable conditions, pulled both 
sections up, till the North enrolled two mil- 
lion different men and had a million in 
arms at the end of the war. Northerners 
recognize the splendid pluck and tenacity 
of the men of the South, who out of a white 
population of military age, about a fourth 
as numerous as that of the North, enlisted 
eleven hundred thousand men. It was the 
“anaconda policy” which won the war, 
that combination of a throttling blockading 
fleet, with a pounding and advancing mili- 
tary line in the interior. 

In April, 1917, the United States again 
went to war, this time with the most pow- 
erful nation that the world has ever seen, 
on a basis of a regular army of about a 
hundred thousand men, a good navy; with- 
out a single military aeroplane, without 
one battery of the big field and siege guns 
which win modern campaigns; without 
rifles enough for its first army, without a 
single regiment trained to the trench, wire 
and bomb methods essential for holding a 
line of battle. That is why we are pouring 
out men and energy now, to produce these 
necessities of warfare, to catch up with our 
own enthusiasm. 

NATIONAL PILOTS 


The parallel may be carried farther to 
include the leaders in the three great strug- 
gles. It is true that wars are won by the 
average man, or rather by the combina- 
tion of the efforts of average men; it is 
equally true that intelligence, education, 
and business organization are big factors. 
No nation can successfully make war with- 
cut leaders who understand, combine and 
apply the mass and weight of their coun- 
trymen. The heads of the state in the Revo- 
lution, the Civil War and the German War 
have been men of very different type: 
Washington, the aristocratic gentleman, 
the richest planter of his time, thruout his 
life the associate of the most famous men 
in the country. Lincoln, the worker with 
his hands, student by candle-light, child of 
the frontier, lover and exemplar of the 
plain people, boking from within outward 
on the problem of keeping the nation up to 
its work. Wilson, the professional man, 
type of the active lawyer and business man 
and professor who are trained themselves 
and are training their fellows, member of 





the republic of letters, 4 bookman with a 
Scotch-Presbyterian shrewdness and prac- 
ticality. 

These three men are alike in their ap- 
peal to their countrymen to stand fast in 
the midst of tumult and danger. Washing- 
ton was a great practical organizer, who 
could make a weak and undisciplined army 
beat the best soldiers that Great Britain 
sent; a man of action, a man to follow, a 
man by the common consent of mankind set 
among the immortals for his unshakable 
and heroic confidence. He keyed up the 
whole people to a sense of their duty. 

Lincoln was a shepherd, rather than a 
commander. His rugged character, as strong 
as that of Washington, approached his 
countrymen by an address less formal yet 
more effective. Like Washington, he had an 
amazing insight into the character of those 
about him, like Washington, he saw the 
necessity of selecting the strongest and 
ablest men whom he could find, to share in 
the great task of governing and directing 
the army. He could and did appoint his 
political enemy, Stanton, to be Secretary 
of War, because the country needed a Sec- 
retary of War with a backbone. In his 
Cabinet and in his civil and military ap- 
pointments, he gave the country the best 
that he found. 

Upon President Wilson falls the same 
burden of setting the pace for his country. 
of designating the military and civil lead- 
ers of the war, of making final decisions 
as to the distribution of troops and the field 
of warfare. The task is enormously greater 
when measured by hundreds of thousands 
of men, by millions of debts, by shiploads 
of war material; but the task is substan 
tially the same as that of Washington an. 
Lincoln. The President is great and power- 
ful by reflecting the greatness and power 
of his country. His word rings among the 
nations because it expresses the will of the 
American people. Hardly a public man in 
the world has such a gift of lucid, logical. 
unmistakable statement, 

The Presidént is infused with a sense 
of the prodigious latent force resident in 
his hundred million fellow Americans. He 
appeals to high motives; he applies his 
vast influence to the task of concentrating 
the physical resources of the country, as he 
has already concentrated the national ad- 
ministration. Germany has taught the 
world that the effective weapons of war are 
not simply powder, guns and ships, but na- 
tional resources and their scientific use. The 
President must command shipyards and 
railroads as well as armies and navies. 
Now as in the two previous crises of the 
nation’s history, we look to the Pilot of 
the White House! 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 








RUNS IN THE FAMILY 

“I am sure I don’t know where that boy 
of mine gets all his impudence and self- 
assurance; surely, not from me,” com- 
plained the head of the family. “He re- 
turned home from school the other day to 
spend the holidays, as I supposed, and. 
entering my office, he threw his hat on the 
floor, selected an easy chair, put his feet 
on my desk, lighted a cigaret, and then 
drawled : 

“‘T say, dad, do you remember the time 
you were expelled from school? 

“T did. There was no use denying it, for 
one day, in a burst of confidence, I had 
told him of my escapades as a boy. 

“*What do you mean, you young rascal” 
I roared. 

“ ‘Oh,’ said he, easily, ‘I’ve been expelled, 
too. Astonishing, isn’t it, dad, how such 
things will run in a family? ”"—Chicago 
Daily News. 
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Pebbles 


Elliott—Do you like bow legs? 
Phyllis—Yes, they give a man such an 
arch look.—Princeton Tiger. 


No, Oswald, persons who wear. wrist 
watches do not necessarily have a lot of 
time on their hands.—Cornell Widow. 





IN OLE KENTUCKY 
“My father was killed in a feud.” 
“IT never would ride in one of those 
cheap cars.”—Cornell Widow. 


“Tremendous crowd up at our church 
last night.” 

“New minister?” 

“No, it was burned down.”—For IJn- 
stance. 


She—I like a man of few words and 
many actions. 

He—-You will like my brother; he has 
St. Vitus’ dance.—Tiger. 





*20—I want to enroll in the tenth regi- 
ment. 

Recruiting Officer—Why that regiment? 

’20—I want to be near a friend of mine. 
He’s in the eleventh—Syracuse Orange 
Peel. 


“T wouldna say McTavish canna learn 
the gamé¢,” remarked Sandy, as_ they 
trudged home from the links; “but it will 
be deeficult for him.” 

“Aye,” agreed Donald. “At times he will 
be like to burst, what wi’ being sa relee- 
gious and tongue-tied.”—EHzchange. 


With apathy did the village resident 
listen to the city visitor’s account of the 
joys and excitement of life in town. “We 
get everything here that is worth seeing,” 
said the villager. ‘Why, last week we had 
the champion brass band here, the week 
before the greatest trombone player in the 
country, and this week we are going to 
have a great production of the drama, 
‘Lewis the Cross-Eye.’ I tell you that is 
going to be a real show!” 

“What did you say was the name of 
the play?” asked the visitor. 

“Here, have a look for yourself,” said 
the other, as he produced a much folded 
program announcing “a grand production 
of ‘Louis XI.’ ”—Ezchange. 


It was a broiling hot day in the park, 
and those walking therein were well-nigh 
exhausted, when a very stout old lady came 
bustling along one of the paths, closely fol- 
lowed by a rough looking tramp. Twice 
she commanded him to leave her, but still 
he followed just behind. At last the old 
lady, quite disgusted, turned angrily round 
and said: 

“Look here, my man, if you don’t go 
away I shall call a policeman.” 

The poor fellow looked up at her with a 
tear in his eye, and then remarked: 

“For goodness sake, mum, don’t go away, 
for you’re the only bit of shade in the 
park.”—Everybody’s. 


The story of the rival bootmakers, which 
appeared recently, is matched by a cor- 
respondent of an English paper with an- 
other story, equally old but equally worth 
repeating. It concerns two rival sausage 
makers. Again, they lived on opposite sides 
of a certain street, and, one day, one of 
them placed over his shop the legend: 

“We sell sausages to the gentry and no- 
bility of the county.” 

The next day, over the way, appeared 
the sign: 

“We sell sausages to the gentry and no- 
bility of the whole country.” 

Not to be outdone, the rival put up what 
he evidently regarded as a final statement, 
namely : ° 

“We sell sausages to the King.” 

Next day there appeared over the door 
of the first sausage maker the simple ex- 
pression of loyalty: 

“God save the King.”—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 
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Terra Cotta TILES 
for ROOFING 


Architects: Shepard, Farrar & Wilson, Kansas City, Mo. 


A Tile Roof adds wonderfully to the beauty and character of a building. Note 
this beautiful Glasner-Strauss residence af Kansas City, Mo. The roof is of 
Imperial Closed Shingle Tiles, (See detail of design in border of this adver- 
tisement.) Ask your architect about a tile roof for your new home. 





Our illustrated booklet “The Roof Beautiful,” printed in 
colors, contains views of many beautiful homes with 
roofs of Terra Cotta Tiles, and is sent free upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. ;,,.aiizess 


Tiles 
General Offices: 1106-1116 Monroe Building CHICAGO, 
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HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


When Spring comes you don’t want to bother with building. Even the erection 
of a play house or screen house will make enough dirt, dust and din to take away 
the joy of Springtime. Hodgson Portable Houses relieve you of building-worries. 
They are built at the Hodgson factory. They are made of neatly finished, fitted and 
painted sections which can be easily put together and taken apart. 

You select the bungalow, cottage, garage, play house or poultry house you want 
from the Hodgson catalog which gives photographs, plans and prices of great variety. 
Then by paying 25% of the cost of your house we prepare and hold it until wanted. 

We then ship it in sections and it is just a day’s work for un- 
skilled workmen to putit together. Send for a catalog today. 

“ E. F. HODGSON CO. 


Room 230, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39h Street, New York City 


























THE 1918 EDITION OF 


THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


IS NOW READY FOR YOU 


By special arrangement with Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. we are able to 
supply you with the American Year Book at practically manufacturing cost 
in combination with a yearly subscription to THe INDEPENDENT. You can 
obtain the Year Book from no other source for less than the regular 


price—$3.00. Tue INDEPENDENT is $4.00. Our price for both is only FIVE 
DOLLARS.—Address 


THE INDEPENDENT - 119 West 40th Street, New York 
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A LSANGGADLUATTH TEEN TET ST SDT TTP 


$2* Invested in Vogue 


(a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown ) 


Will Save You $200 


This year, above all others, when extrava- 
gance and waste must be avoided, you should 
have Vogue at your right hand. For now, 
every woman must devote even more than 
her usual care to the selection of every detail 
of her wardrobe, so that not one hat, gown 
or wrap may remain unworn and its price 
wasted. 





The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, boots, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


VOGUE 


Suggests 


that before you spend a single penny on your 
new clothes, before you even begin to plan your 
spring wardrobe, you consult its great series of 


Spring and Summer Fashion Numbers. Save 
yourself from a wrong start. Begin with the 
*Forecast of Spring Fashions — ov 


(NOW READY) 


For $2, a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown, 
you may have the Spring and Summer Fashion Numbers of Vogue. 


HERE ARE YOUR 9 NUMBERS: 


Ten if you mail the coupon now 


* Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 1 
The earliest advance information from Paris on the new silhouette—saving 
you from the costliest of all errors, a wrong start. 

Spring Millinery Feb. 15 Brides and Summer 
Paris hats; appropriate gowns, Homes May 1 
Veils and coiffures. Charming brides, in charming 

Spring Patterns and New gowns, are married charmingly in 

Materfals Mar. 1 this number of Vogue. 


Patterns, weaves, colors, mate- 
rials favored for Spring. Travel Number 


NM 





May 15 


Spring Fashions Mar. 15 Sa deena eee 
The full pageantry of the Spring . . 
mode, unfolded, with dollars and : 
cents information in every line, Summer Fashions June 1 

Paris Openings 7 we 
The inimitable models of the : . z 
Grandes Maisons, determining the AES 700 Save uo segpele. 
mode, 

Smart Fashion forLimited T= the Country | June s 

Incomes Apr. 15 i i it. 

° eS lingless bath 
Must you economize? ‘ana yet What. Po mee ro aon yt 
look chic? Vogue-trained with your friends when you 
dollar is a dollar doubled. entertain. . 


*SPECIAL OFFER 


ideas and insuring yourself 
costly failures, 


&% Nine Numbers of Vogue for $2—ten if you mail the coupon now. 

& % We will start your subscription with one of the first copies off the 
&%, Ce préss of our Forecast Number, thus giving you TEN numbersof = 
Nu, 82 Ye, Vogue ‘instead of nine, if your order is received in time. = 
zien » %, % Since the additional copy must come out of a small re = 
%3 oe Grey, serve supply on hand to meet the demand for this = 
+, be % % Oe ND annual Forecast Number, you can see why this extra = 
%e 2 ae % my Lo number cannot be guaranteed unless your orderis = 
PS Dae received immediately. = 
i <a Re. %p, % fO;% S. 9 bs 
q Mojen BC, Don’t Send Money 23 
G *. Vir, % eo e Don’t bother to enclose a cheaue, or even to = 
e " he Mente ~§ write a letter. The coupon opposite will do, = 
~~ * . Yay > Yay 1» % <p and is easier and quicker. With one stroke 3 
%e, ., ; . %%,%e 82% Cy of the pen, you will solve your entire = 
, °, o.4 AS spring and summer clothes problem, = 
%. i ~ eae assuring yourself valuable and new = 
*we, & 5 a 
e%, = 
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MAKING OVER MEN 
(Continued from page 176) 


and glowing from the cold air, were 
full, stern and strong. Their bodies 
had filled out wonderfully and_ they 
stood erect, proud, silent. I drew closer in 
order to examine them thdroly. In place of 
the old apathy that was apparent on each 
face when they first arrived, I saw a grim 
expression of pride and determination. They 
were fully equipt. Their Enfield rifles 
gleamed in the sunlight as a result of their 
labors. A profound respect for their re 
markable appearance swept over me. After 
a few moments the commanding officer’s 
orders were given in clear, terse tones. 

“Present arms!” 

“Right shoulder, arms!” 

“Pass in review!” 

And the subordinate officers followed 
with the command: 

“Squads right, march!” 

The military band struck up a lively air 
and the great body swung into motion like 
a huge machine well under control. They 
passed in perfect line and marched in step 
with the music. Three great stalwart, sol- 
diers bore Old Glory ahead of the moving 
troops. 

For more than thirty minutes I watched 
them, absolutely fascinated. My “Adam’s 
apple” kept swelling into my throat and 
choking me. 

When they were dismissed I mingled 
among them and my astonishment was even 
greater than before. “Husky” is the best 
word I can employ to describe their physi- 
cal condition; “splendid and truly Ameri- 
can” most adequately typifies their spirit. 
Without an exception I found them to be 
happy and well contented—and extremely 
anxious to go over there “and give ’em 
hell.” 

This time I picked out another young 
soldier of the average type I saw. I asked 
kim virtually the same questions I asked 
the “rookie” several months before. And 
this is what he said: ; 

“Like it? Yes, sir, I’m just naturally a 
fool about it. God knows I will never be 
able to return to an office after the job is 
done. Here’s to the Great Outdoors. The 
only objection I have to offer is the delay 
in getting over there with the rest of the 
boys. But you can take it from me that 
when we do get there we sure will make 
things hot for Fritz . . . damn him!” 

And I believed him! 


Camp Pike, Arkansas 








AN OCTOBER WARNING 
Oh, Mistoh Hoover mentions wheat 
An’ taters, corn an’ beans. i 
De beef an’ pork an’ other meat 
Is now beyond our means. 
But, oh, you ’possum on de topmost twig, 
I’s a-tellin’ of you true, 
Mistoh Hoover's lookin’ after de cow an’ 


pig, 
But he ain’ no puttection to you! 


It’s, oh, you rabbit, on de run, 
You gotter lost your pride; 
An’ ol’ Bob White, when I gits my gun, 
It’s time foh you to hide. 
An’, oh, you oyster in de great big bay, 
Whur de water is so blue— 
Mistoh Hoover, he surely has to have his 
say, ; 
But he ain’ no puttection to you! 
Philander Johnson in the Washington Star. 


CRIBBED FROM VAUDEVILLE 
John—I hear you enlisted. 
Henry—Yes. Joined the “National Army 

of American Jewelers. 
John—What on earth is that? 
Henry—They’re the boys who are going 
across the ocean to put a new set of 
works in the Watch on the Rhine. 
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Capital. Copy 

The second training camp in Porto Rico 
will be opened in February. 

The War Savings Stamps are known in 
Washington as “Little Baby Bonds.” 

Now that all the draft exemption claims 
are in, it is found fifty men in every hun- 
dred attempted to obtain exemption. 

The Food Administration proposes to buy 
thirty per cent of the output in every flour 
mill in the country for the use of the army 
and navy. 

The army is calling for 37,500 nurses 
to support its first army of 1,500,000 men. 
The present strength of the nurses’ corps 
is only 3800. 

The Controller of the Currency an- 
nounces that the national bank resources 
of the country at this moment amount to 
$18,553,000,000. 

The Third Liberty Loan will be greater 
than the loans raised in both the previous 
issues, and will probably be floated about 
the first of March. 

The United States has sixteen new cities, 
each about the size of Sacramento, that the 
geographies do not mention. They are the 
eantonments of the army. 

The total insurance policies taken out 
by American soldiers and sailors have 
passed the $3,000,000,000 mark, The aver- 
age policy is for $8557. 

Persons who wilfully fail to make re- 
turns to the Government food survey will 
be subject to a fine of not more than $1000, 
or imprisonment for one year. 

The first ship launched under the Gov- 
ernment’s emergency fleet contract was 
an 8000-ton standardized steel merchant- 
man. Seattle was the honor city. 


Within the next three months motor 
truck parcel post routes will be in opera- 
tion in various parts of the country aggre- 
gating between 3000 and 4000 miles. 


The Department of Labor denies the ex- 
istence of a real labor shortage in the 
United States. All that is needed is a series 
rd labor exchanges. This is being planned 
or. 

In the year from November 15, 1916, to 
November 15, 1917, prices of food as a 
whole advanced 23 per cent. Potatoes is 
the only article that shows a decline in 
price. 

The Navy Department has just learned 
that the two men of the “Jacob Jones” cap- 
tured by the German submarine on Decem- 
ber 5 are Albert De Mello, seaman, and 
John Francis Murray, ship’s cook. 


General Pershing has forbidden Ameri- 
ean soldiers to buy or accept as gifts 
whiskey, brandy, champagne, liquor or 
other alcoholic beverages other than light 
wines or beer. 


The President has issued an executive 
crder to the effect that all changes made 
in the laws for the governing of the Virgin 
Islands must have the approval of the 
American Governor. - 


Secretary Lane finds he has a deficiency 
of $23,000,000 to be met because of the law 
passed last October increasing the rate of 
pensions of widows of soldiers of the Civil 
War. and Philippine Insurrection to $25 
per month. 


The Post Office Department wish it 
understood that magazines devoted to liter- 
ature or containing matter of general inter- 
est can only be sent to the _ soldiers, 
under the one cent postage stamp, when 
clean, untorn, unwrapt and not out of date, 


‘Those entitled to wear the service flags 
with ribbon to be known as the Mexican 
service flag include those officers and sol- 
diers who were in Mexico as members of 
the Vera Cruz Expedition, who were mem- 
bers of the authorized expeditions between 
March, 1916, and February, 1917, those 
who participated in any engagement 
against Mexicans between April, 1911, and 
February, 1917, and those who were pres- 
ent as members of the Merican Border 
aa between April, 1911, and February, 














Why You Need This Work NOW 


You need it as a good citizen of our Nation which is just 
entering upon an international era when we must meet and 
compete with other countries. 
States is the acknowledged world-leader and to lead other 
nations rightly and safely, we must s/udy and know them. 


You need this work as an individual because in whatever 
profession or occupation you may be engaged, you must 
study it with reference to other nations, with whose people, 
either as visitors or naturalized citizens, we must do business. 


The Great 
Question-Answerer 







Made in America; 
it covers the World 





STRONG POINTS 


1, Accuracy: all important ar- 
ticles written by specialists. 

2. Authority: can be quoted on 
any subject without fear of 
successful contradiction, 


3. Comprehensiveness: covers a 
wider field than any other gen- 
eral reference-work.It contains 
80,000 articles—30,000 more 
than any other encyclopaedia, 


4. Lucidity: written in lan- 
guage so plain that even the 
young folks can understand, 


5. Mlustrations and Maps: care- 
fully prepared to sluminate 
and explain the text. 


6. Convenience: printed on thin 
paper—not too thin but easy 
to handle and to leaf. 


7. Arrangement: all subjects 
alphabetically arranged and 
easy to find. 


8. Pronunciation: all except the 
most common words made 
clear by a simple phonetic sys- 
tem. Derivations also indicated. 


9. Bibliography: every impor- 
tant subject supplemented by 
a full list of books that may 
be consulted. 


10. Courses of Reading and Study 
afford specialized help toward 
self-instruction in leading 
branches of knowledge. 

ll. Attractiveness: monthly 
prizes stimulate use of vol- 
umes thus increasing their 
interest and value. 
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DODD, MEAD & CO 


NEW YORK 





Furthermore, the United 


That’s why, both as a citizen and 
for individual benefit, you need 


vetoes THE, NEW arise 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Second Edition; Recently Completed 


Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z 
Printed Throughout from New Plates 
Number of Volumes Increased 
Size of Page Enlarged 


Editors: y 

FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A, 
TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
THe NEw INTERNATIONAL is the only 
standard general reference work that is 
new from cover to cover and right down 
to date. It is seven years later than the 
only leading encyclopaedia that claims to 
be a competitor. 


You need THE New INTERNATIONAL, now 
not only to post yourself regarding other 
nations, especially the warring nations in 
whose struggle we are now bearing our 
part, but you also need it to keep pace with 
the new knowledge in which the present 
day is so prolific—such subjects, for ex- 
ample, as the following: 


Aéronautics, Health-Conservation, Scientific 
Management, Profit-Sharing, Income-Tax, 
Municipal Ownership, World-Peace, Home 
Economics, Sanitation, Woman-Suffrage, Sub- 
marines and hundreds of others. 


Helps You Succeed } 


Never before did success so depend onknowl- A 
edge. Never before was it so necessary to 7 
keep abreast of the times. Never before 3 
was it so easy to do so, with THe: New “Ss Ind. 
INTERNATIONAL as an ever-ready help- fe 2 
er always at your elbow. Itisinval- 4 = DODD, 


uable for personal ‘possession and study ‘$ MEAD & 
and also to aid the young folks in their /s CO., Inc. 
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Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 
Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all theaters. 
Home-Like Rooms— Choice Cuisine 
L. C, Prior, Managing Director 
Hotel Brunswick Same Management 











AUGUSTA, GA. 


PARTRIDGE INN 


Three blocks from famous golf 
courses, 





Modern equipment thruout. 

75 Private bath room suites. 

White servicedn kitchen and din- 
ing room. 

Noted for homelike atmosphere 
and excellent cuisine. 





Catering to clientele of highest 
standard, 


For booklets and rates address: 
The Management 




















AMERICANA 


New Catalogue of 1,000 titles covering a large variety of 
subsects—mostly of unusual occurrence—including Tas 
West, INDIANS, RevoLUTION, CoLoniaL Houses and 
many other interesting topics. Sent free. 


GOODSPEED'S BOOKSHOP, _ BOSTON, MASS. 





Efficient Living 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


is more than an extraordinary book— 
it is a course in Personal Efficiency. 
Every red-blooded man, from sixteen to 
sixty, needs this book as it will make 
him of more value to himself, his firm, 
his family and his community. Price 
$1.35, postpaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th St., New York 











Market Place Talks 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 
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THE FUTURE OF RAILROAD STOCKS 


article on the railroad crisis to sum- 

marize the situation from the point of 
view of the Shipper, that of the railroad 
and that of the economist, in order that 
the reader could be an impartial judge of 
the merits of the arguments presented. 
Since then, a great many events have oc- 
eurred which will affect the whole future 
of the railroads and their securities. The 
American people begin to realize that the 
operation of the railroads in peace times 
presents problems which are but elementary 
in comparison with those that arise when 
we are at war, when we have to feed our- 
selves as well as our allies and supply 
them with the munitions of war. 

There are problems which are not mat- 
ters of operation which affect the investor 
directly and these regard the future of 
stocks and bonds of railroad corporations 
as investments. 

The President’s proclamation stated that 
nothing should be done to impair the rights 
of stockholders, bondholders or creditors to 
receive a just and adequate compensation 
for the use, control and operation of the 


Te endeavor was made in my last 


‘properties taken over. All dividends and 


interest which have been regularly paid, 
may be paid in due course unless otherwise 
determined by the Director General. The 
carriers are permitted to arrange for the 
renewal of maturing obligations and are 
protected against attachments. 

The measure is purely a war precaution 
and really has no connection with the many 
movements for government ownership of 
the railroads or for more stringent regu- 
lation of the carriers. The President said 
that it was necessary for the good of the 
country that security values should be 
maintained and that the financial require- 


ments of the roads should, during the period 
of the war, be “wisely related to the finan- 
cial operations of the Government.” This 
reassures many of us who wondered where 
the railroads were going to secure funds for 
extensions and additions in times when in- 
dustrial corporations were paying eight per 
cent for money. 

The calendar year 1917 recorded the 
highest gross’ earnings for our railroads, 
exceeding those of 1916. the previous high 
records, by $450,000.000. The gross 
amounted to over $4,000,000,000 as com- 
pared with less than $3,000,000,000 in 1914. 
while net operating income was about 
$969,000,000 as compared with $1,089,000,- 
000 in 1916 and but $673,000,000 in 1914. 
There was a decrease in net income, of 
course, over 1916, but this is accounted for 
by the operation of the Adamson eight-hour 
law and the increase in the cost of all 
material used in railroad construction, in- 
creased taxes, ete. 

In the caleulation of the guaranteed in- 
come, the years ended June 30, 1917, 1916 
and 1915 are to be averaged. In some cases 
this average shows a fairly good amount 
earned for stocks while in others 1917 was 
far better than the two previous years, so 
that the average is brought down to a point 
where it appears dangerous to continue the 
payment of dividends on stocks now receiv- 
ing dividends or the inauguration of divi- 
dends on stocks which earned a sufficient 
amount in 1917. This condition is apparent 
particularly in the case of railroads which 
have just emerged from receiverships ex- 
tending over a period of several years. In 
such instances, operation prior to June, 
1916, was expensive on account of high 
maintenance charges to take care of prop- 
erty which had not been previously ade- 























, 
RAILROAD STOCKS UNDER a CONTROL 
Ts. 
peg 
Divi- earn- Current Range 
dend ings price* 1916-1918 
Company Stock % % Dollars Dollars 
pO eee cheeeeecoeoutee 6 12.00 83 108{— 75 
Atlantic Coast Line........ «e-. 68,558,000 7 11.60 90 126 — 79% 
Baltimore & Ohio ......... eoee 151,945,593 5 5.75 504 96 — 38} 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...... eoeees 62,792,600 4 8.25 52 71 — 41} 
Chicago & Gt. West. Pref...... 43,926,602 2 3.60 20 474— 174 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul......ee- 117,406,000 4 4.50 44 1023— 35 
Chic. & North West........... 145,151,800 7 9.75 92 134{— 85 
Chic., R. I. & Pac. Pfd. A...... 29,743,889 7 20.75 60 84}— 44 
Delaware & Hudson .......++++ 42,503,000 9 9.10 107 156 — 87 
Del., Lack. & Western ......... 42,277,000 20 37.00 175 242 —1674 
Oe eh ir sescccce BEE) owe 1.50 15 438— 134 
Great Northern ...... ers 8 — te 7 9.64 88 1274— 79} 
Illinois Central ........-. woccce 100,281,822 7 12.50 94 109{— _ 854 
Kansas City Southern Pfd...... 21,000, 4 845 50 644— 40 
Tahigh Vay .cccccces cocccee 60,501,700 10 11.60 554 874— 504 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 72,000,000 7 15.70 113 140 —103 
Missouri Pacific Pfd..........- 71,800,000... 4.50 41} 64{— 373 
New Haven ...... oeseseececes BEE 80 «ss 2.00 29 T7i— 214 
I. F. COME cccccvecccsosces SORE 5 12.40 69 1144— 624 
Northern Pacific ........2ee0+- 248,000,000 7 9.50 82 118%— 75 
Norfolk & Western ......++-+- 120,445,400 7 13.50 103 1474— 92 
Pennsylvania ...... seecceseess Ge 6 8.50 46 60 — 404 
ES eee censeceosess. Te 8 17.00 73 1154— 604 
Southern Pacific ...... sccccece See 6 10.10 82 1044— 75} 
Southern Railway Pfd....... -.» 60,000,000 5 12.50 57 734— 518 
Union Pacific ....... evececces SEL 82 13.50 112 1534—101} 
Wabash Pid. A ....cece eeseees 46,200,000 4 6.50 40 604— 36} 
. 
As of January 22. 
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quately maintained. When such companies 
have passed out of the hands of receivers, 
after great sacrifices on the part of secur- 
ity holders both in market value of se 
curities and in loss of interest, the results 
have shown substantial earnings on securi- 
ties issued in the reorganization, even in- 


.cludin? the common stocks which represent 


potentialities only. 

In the case of reorganized railroads, 
it would bé eminently fairer ‘to use either 
the last fiscal year or the two years ended 
December 31, 1917 and 1916 as the basis 
for calculating the total-net-income. 

Another feature occurs at once to the 
student of railroad finance and that is the 
fact that while the total-net-income is guar- 
anteed as a certain basis, there should not 
be overlooked the fact that as railroads 
spend large sums for improvements and ex- 
tensions, issues of bonds are sold to cover 
the expenditures as capital charges. While 
the improvements in time produce addi- 
tional revenue, the railroads’ fixed inter- 
est charges are also increased. If the guar- 
anteed total-net-income is to be on the 
basis aforesaid and if fixed charges are to 
continue to increase as heretofore, these 
charges may mount while the total-net re- 
mains stationary. The result would be that 
while on the basis of the three-year aver- 
age there would be a surplus for dividends 
after the usual fixed charges, if the charges 
keep on increasing either the surplus for 
dividends must decrease or else the Gov- 
ernment will have to draw on its own 
funds to prevent a deficit from appearing 
in its railroad accounts. Deficits should be 
avoided, particularly when they can be 
avoided by a proper system of accounting 
and basis of remuneration for the use of 
the railroad properties. 

Means should be found to guarantee a 
surplus applicable to dividends rather than 
a balance for fixed charges. Stocks which 
have earned and paid dividends for decades 
and are owned by thousands of women, 
trustees and aged investors should be pro- 
tected by an adequate guarantee. 

At the present time security holders ara 
most concerned in the immediate future of 
their stocks or bonds. Without any qualifi- 
cations, sound bonds are protected by the 
order and their future will be regulated by 
the cost of money rather than by the matter 
of margin. The margin in the case of good 
securities will be there without any ques- 
tion, but in the case of stocks, the three- 
year average reduces it considerably in 
many instances. In order that the railroad 
stockholder may be enlightened as to the 
possible status of his dividends, the ac- 
companying table has been compiled. The 
figures in all cases are necessarily partly 
estimated, but it is believed that they por- 
tray an approximately correct status. 
Where the margin is more than ample to 
pay the usual dividend the value of the 
stock will depend upon market conditions. 
In the case of stocks which do not pay 
dividends, their future will depend upon 
their earnings after government routing of 
traffic and any changes in regulations af- 
fecting the guarantee. At the present time, 
I should not care to hold any non-divi- 
dend-paying stocks excepting those where 
the average shows a sufficient margin to 
permit. the paying of dividends. In the case 
of prospects like Erie common, Missouri 
Pacific common and St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco common, it appears advisable for the 
holder to sell in the next rise and reinvest 
in dividend paying stocks. These are times 
to watch one’s investments closely and 
those investors who cannot do this should 
eliminate from their holdings all of those 
securities which have the tinge of the ex- 
tremely speculative. 
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_$ Heavy Demand for 6% Bonds 
3 Safeguarded Under Straus Plan 
= ERE is a fact of profound significance: In these days 
=> of war and of economic change, when the market 
= for investments in general has slackened, the 
= | demand for first mortgage 6% serial bonds, safeguarded 
-< under the Straus Plan, has been steadily maintained. 


This demand comes from thousands of investors, all 
over the United States, old customers and new. 


Nothing could be more clearly significant of the confidence 
felt by investors in these bonds, and of the standing they 
have gained for themselves in the security markets. 


Their standing and the confidence investors show in 
them are based on their record, their amply proven 
safety, and their stability in value, demonstrated over a 
period of many years. 


You should post yourself on the merits of these sound 
6% bonds, and learn the definite reasons for their wide- 
spread popularity. A letter or a postcard will bring you 
full information. Write today for 
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Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
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Stock Exchange Bldg. Republic Bldg. Lindsey Bldg. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
HN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 

277 Broadway, New York City. 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number 
of readers are securing valuable 
information through the Insur- 
ance Service Department con- 
ducted by W. E. Underwood, 
Director. 





























CHARTERED 1853 


United States Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,142,245.32 


THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits,'and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, — and corporations, 





EDWARD W. SHELDON. Presiden 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY. Vice-President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A, EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary 
TRUSTEES 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
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for some time to achieve recognition 

in a serious way, so also has the motor 
truck struggled. Nowadays, when every 
newspaper tells of some new feat in the 
war, made possible by motor trucks, it is 
hard to believe that for years the sale of 
these vehicles should have been attended 
by an almost heartbreaking indifference 
on the part of business men all over the 
country. 

The motor hour is here. And dead indeed 
is he who does not acknowledge it. My pur- 
pose here is to show briefly that the field 
and scope of the truck in civil life is ex- 
panding every day and that the truck is 
steadily bringing to this country something 
it needs above all else: a mobile, flexible 
and far-reaching transportation system. I 
shall do this by giving a number of unre- 
lated examples : 

Bids have been called for by the Post 
Office Department for motor trucks to be 
used in postal service between New York 
and Philadelphia, between New York and 
Hartford, Connecticut, and between De- 
troit and Toledo. This is an important step 
in the solution of the problem of transport- 
ing perishable foodstuffs and reducing the 
cost of living by bringing the producer and 
consumer into closer contact. The New 
York-Philadelphia route via Trenton will 
tap a great egg, poultry, fruit and vege- 
table section. Such produce can be deliv- 
ered in the two cities, by motor truck, the 
same day it is shipped. Under the present 
system of shipping by freight and express 
on the railroad the delivery date of such 
produce has little or no relation to the 
shipping date. This motorized transporta- 
tion will save millions of pounds of food- 
stuffs from rotting in freight stations. 


Je, as the passenger car struggled 


O°” in Big Cottonwood canyon, in Utah, 
is a mining region and last July the 
Water Works Commission of Salt Lake 
City served notice on the mine owners that 
because the road to the mine passed thru a 
watershed of the city supply system the 
use of horses would be prohibited. The road 
is a tortuous one. Its grades run from 10.7 
per cent to 23 per cent. Hairpin turns, high 
altitude and shifting soil add to the diffi- 
culty of negotiating the route. Four-horse 
teams made two trips in eight hours and 
carried half a ton up the grade. On the 
descent they were able to handle five and 
one-half tons. Today certain trucks (name 
of make on request) make four trips apiece 
in twelve hours with an average load of 
two tons each on the ascent and five tons 
each on the descent. Figures comparing 
the revenue production of teams and trucks 
show a high earning capacity for the 
trucks, one truck being able to do the work 
of seven four-horse teams. Teams and 
trucks are credited with $5 per ton on 
everything they haul to the mine and $1.75 
per ton on everything hauled from the mine 
to the bins. On this basis, four . horses 
(hired at $7.50 per day) show a profit of 
$9.25 per day, whereas one truck produced 
a profit of some $60 per day. The trucks 
in use are special narrow tread machines 
and their introduction is expected to con- 
tribute much to the development of the 
mining industry, particularly in sections 
where the mines are remote from bins and 
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THE MOTOR HOUR IS HERE 


BY CLARKSON LLOYD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


smelters with rough mountain country in- 
tervening. ° 

Out near Seattle a big dairy farm has in- 
stalled a truck and trailer. In them milk 
and other dairy products are transported 
from the farm to the city milk depot. Elec- 
tric side lights and a searchlight on the 
roof help the driver to maintain his sched- 
ules in long hours of operation in dark- 
ness. Both truck and trailer are of the en- 
closed van type. Apart from its sanitary 
features and the reduction of time during 
which the loads are in transit, this equip- 
ment has lowered the cost of milk transfer 
and rendered a_ generally satisfactory 
service, 

One of the big rubber companies main- 
tains an intercity motor truck freight serv- 
ice between Akron and Boston. The trucks 
are equipt with gargantuan pneumatic tires 
which permit speeds hitherto unheard of 
for heavy duty trucks, while protecting 
both truck and load from road shocks and 
vibration. These overland freighters are run 
on regular schedule and are kept moving 
day and night. While one man is at the 
wheel a relief driver sleeps in a berth in 
the truck. On this 750 mile route finished 
tires are carried eastward and raw ma- 
terials are hauled back to Akron. The serv- 
ice keeps a steady movement of freight 
going in both directions, 


HOE manufacturers supplying our arm- 

ies operate fleets of trucks between Bos- 
ton and nearby shoe centers, carrying hides 
in one direction and finished shoes in the 
other. Cotton and woolen mills in New 
England do not await the arrival of slow 
incoming freight. They go and get their 
raw materials. Heavy machinery is deliv- 
ered direct from shops and foundries in 
Connecticut to factories in New York. 
Wholesale: grocers deliver in Washington 
from warehouses in Baltimore. Tons of 
chemicals (high explosives which railroads 
refuse to carry) are delivered with but one 
handling after they leave the chemical 
works, 

The wife of a prominent man who is now 
working for the Government was recently 
obliged to move her family from New York 
to Washington. Having heard that many 
train passengers to the capital had been 


forced to stand thruout the journey, for. 


ten hours, she decided to take her children 
down by motor. Then, instead of relying 
on the railroads, she purchased a motor 
truck with which to transport trunks and 
baggage from city to city. Incidentally, 
along with the baggage, her truck trans- 
ported many barrels of potatoes, apples and 
other supplies grown on her country place. 


Ask the Director anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 


cannot undertake to give in this de- 


partment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of various makes of cars 
or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 










Postmaster Burleson reports that motor 
trucks are today saving the Post Office De- 
partment $320,000 annually on mail routes 
not less than 50 miles in length. The Gov- 


‘ernment operates its own trucks in Wash- 


ington, St. Louis, 
cago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, 
New York. 


Boston, Buffalo, Chi- 
Indianapolis, Nashville. 
Pittsburgh, Brooklyn and 


NE of the most valuable assets of a 

farmer is time, The more he can save in 
transportation, the more he can devote to 
agriculture. Farmers using horses for haul- 
ing their produce or live stock to market 
or to the railroad lose almost half their 
working time. Now they are beginning to 
see the motor truck. A dealer in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley sold twenty-seven trucks to 
farmers in two or three months. 

The passenger car show in Philadelphia 
opened right on the heels of the New York 
show’s closing. Many manufacturers had 
special show cars, cut-away chassis and the 
like which they wanted to whisk from New 
York to Philadelphia. Motor trucks again 
came to the rescue. 

An interesting and unusual case of sav- 
ing by the motor truck route was printed 
recently in the Commercial Vehicle: “It has 
been estimated that a 300 pound hog will 
weigh only 280 pounds after a 12 mile 
ride in the average farm wagon and con- 
siderably less than that if it has to be 
driven on its own legs. This shrinkage is 
due to two causes, the kind of road and 
the rough riding of the average farm 
wagon. A good example of a motor truck 
saving made in this class of work is given 
by Roy Hickman, a farmer near Colfax. 
Washington. He hauled thirty large «hogs 
to the nearest town in a large five-ton 
truck. The hogs were weighed before and 
after the trip and no shrinkage was de- 
tected. The total load weighed 9000 pounds 
and the hogs brought $13.50 a hundred de- 
livered at the market. If these hogs had 
been transported in horse wagons and had 
shrunk 20 pounds apiece, the total shrink- 
age would have amounted to 600 pounds, 
which at the rate of $13.50 per hundred 
would have meant an actual loss of $81. 

In many rural districts children are now 
being collected and delivered to school by 
motor bus and returned to their homes 
several miles away by the same method. 
The bus is paid for by the community. This 
makes going to school pleasant. And what 
is more it cuts down truancy. 

Membership in Methodist churches had 
the largest increase in its history during 
the past year, while the number of church 
edifices decreased. The change is attributed 
by the official statistician of the Methodist 
Church to the use of automobiles. “Almost 
every family in the Middle West owns an 
automobile,” h2 says in his annual report. 
“Tt is as easy to go five or ten miles to 
church as it used to be to drive a mile.” 

The motor hour is here. Motor equip- 
ment has proved itself. Its future develop- 
ment for the country’s good, for your own 
good, depends upon one thing. That thing 
is road-building—the establishment of sub- 
stantial, properly built highways for freight 
and passenger motor traffic. What you can 
do to help in this direction I will outline 
in a subsequent article. 














